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At Quechee Lakcs, every new 
home or townhome comes with 
an automatic membership to 
the Quechee Club, with two 
championship golf courses and 
a variety of four-scason 
activities for all ages. And with 
no wait and no initiation fee. 
you can enjoy thcm right away. 
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M y mother grew up on a farm in the shadow of Camel's 
Hump that had neither electricity nor indoor plumbing. 
It was the traditional, farmed Vermont that many peo- 
ple today idolize: red barns and haying and plain-living farmers 
who didrPt much like giving flatlanders directions. 

The life my mother and her family lived on that little farm 
was wonderful, yet touched with tragedy. It left me with some 
of my most cherished memories of an older Vermont, yet I 
wouldn't wish it on anyone today. 

The inescapable fact is that Vermont has changed enor- 
mously in the last 50 years, as has the rest of the country. 
Those changes — which include rural electricity, interstate 
highways and telecommunications — have madę Vermont 
much morę a part of contemporary, mainstream America than 
it has ever been. And, as a result, a new Vermont has arisen. 

The new Vermont is something we all enjoy, but slightly dis- 
trust. It's the Vermont of jazz festivals and ski resorts, Ben and 
Jerry's ice cream and morę arts events and concerts than you can 
count, let alone attend. 

The habitual response is to sentimentalize the older Vermont 
and distrust the new Vermont. And as a result, the complex re- 
ality of today's Vermont and the eąually real, eąually complex 
reality of the Vermont of a century ago both get overlooked. 

But in fact, the new Vermont grew out of the old Vermont. 
It came from precisely the same places — a love and respect for 
the land; a belief in simple, direct living; a belief in education 
and a respect for hard work. 

There's a lot of both new Vermont and old Vermont in this 
issue of Vermont Life. In my mind, they merge in former edi- 
tor Brian Vachon's story about Marcel and Paula Masse, the 
traditional Vermont dairy farmers who have madę the switch 
to milking goats — and love it. 

That's the older Vermont leaming from the new Vermont, and 
prospering. There's intelligence in that, and hard work, and no 
smali amount of trust — all ąualities we will need as Vermont's 
traditional values adjust to the new realities of the 21st century. 



E-mail: tslayton@life.state.vt.us 
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Memories of a Fisherman 

It is a rare time when I am moved to 
an overt emotional response to any ar- 
ticle. Jon Furmani "Lessons from the 
Old Master" [Vermont View, Summer 
2002] was one of those times. The piece 
was very touching to me. As a Ver- 
monter, now hanging out in Florida 
writing fishing articles and teaching fly 
casting, he touched a nerve that was in- 
credibly close to home. Through his 
thoughts I relived my greatest time on 
earth, my fishing time with my late 
Grandpa David. I now know why I will 
keep my subscription to Vermont Life. 
The other articles were terrific as well. 
Bob Epstein 
Port St. Lucie, Florida 

To all those fortunate enough to have 
lcnown Dayton Price at Quimby's during 
the middle decades of the last century, 
including many who never became fish- 
ermen, Jon Furman's article came as a 
delight. It casts a fine evocation of a fine 
gentleman. Thanks for the memories. 
Charles S. L. Hoover 
Wichita, Kansas 

I can see why Jon Furman was in- 
spired by this great fly fisherman named 
Dayton Price. What an honor that 
Dayton now receives the recognition he 
deserves with this article. Not only did 
Dayton inspire the people around him, 
but now he has inspired me through 
this well-written article. 

Jason Randall Porter 
Elk Grove, California 

Lizzie's Lakę Fairlee 

I just had to write and tell you how 
much I enjoyed reading Lizzie Seiple's 
"Summertime at the Lalce" [Summer 
2002]. Young Lizzie's account of her sum¬ 
mer days in Post Mills madę me yeam to 
return to the Green Mountain State. I 
commend Lizzie on her writing ability and 
the way she was able to put into words 
how invigorating and wholesome a fam- 
ily vacation to Vermont can be. Articles 
lilce this make me anticipate each issue of 
Vermont Life. Keep them coming! 

Ed Connor 

Lafayette Hill, Pennsylvania 

I too spent most of my early child- 
hood on Lakę Fairlee, as my grandmother 
(Clairebome McKinley) lived atop Potato 
Hill. The many days at Camp Passump- 
sic as a kid are fond memories. The 
(Continued on page 30) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr., and Arthur Wallace Peach, 
started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this 
venture Vermont Life. For over 50 years now, Vermont 
Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which for all these 
years has promoted the values of the citizens of our 
State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Voice 
ofthe Mountaim mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original 
storę in the picturesąue village of Weston, and our second storę conve- 
niently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both you'11 find prod- 
ucts you thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers®, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful 
and practical items. Interspersed among the merchandise are hundreds 
of artifacts from the past—it's like shopping in a museum. A visit you'11 
remember long after you get home. 


...Where you can find just about anything 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128 
Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 

1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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DeCormier Receives Governor's 
Arts Award 


R obert DeCormieris life 
has been devoted to 
musie — especially 
vocal musie and folk songs. 

Best known to Vermonters 
as director of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra Chorus, 
DeCormier, 80, was deeply in- 
volved in the folk re- 
vival of the 1950s 
and '60s. Among 
other credits, he was 
arranger for the 
famed folk trio Peter, 

Paul and Mary, who 
referred to him as 
"our fourth voice." 

DeCormier, who 
lives in Belmont, 
was also musie di¬ 
rector of the New 
York Chorał Society for 17 
years. The current director of 
that organization, Jack Good- 
win, said of DeCormier: "He is 
one of the great arrangers of 


folk songs that there have ever 
been." 

In Vermont, DeCormier 
founded and conducted Coun- 
terpoint, a vocal group that 
gave a benefit concert with 
Peter, Paul and Mary last July 
in Manchester. 

In recognition of 
his lifelong achieve- 
ments in musie and 
his work in Ver- 
mont, DeCormier 
recently received the 
Governor's Award 
for Excellence in the 
Arts. 

Told of the award, 
he said he was "com- 
pletely surprised and 
bowled over." 

"I am honored to have been 
chosen for this award," he said, 
"particularly sińce Vermont 
has come to mean morę to me 
than any place on this earth." 



Robert DeCormier 



Woodstock filmmaker George 
Kachcidorian's mother, Lea, 
left, is the family dowser in 
Divining Mom. 


A Tale of a 
Dowsing Family 

W hat to do when your 
mother is a witch? A 
water witch, that is. 
Woodstock native and film¬ 
maker George Kachadorian 


decided to investigate the dows¬ 
ing world of his mother, Lea. 
Her practice of finding under¬ 
ground water supplies was sus- 
pect to morę than a few people, 
starting with her family. Was 
this ąuackery or science? Was 
his mom gifted or deluded? 
Could 25,000 dowsers in this 
country be wrong? In 1996, 
Kachadorian traveled across the 
nation to divine the answer. 

He interviewed an eclectic 
group of young and old dowsers 
— traditionalists and New- 
Agers — ardent believers and 
die-hard skeptics. He talked 
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Saving The Wilderness 



T he Civil War still resonates in Vermonters' hearts, as you can 
tell by a look at page 67 in this issue. 

And no Civil War battlefield has morę significance to Vermont 
than the Wilderness, a tract of tangled woods just south of the 
Rapidan River in north-central Virginia. There, on May 5, 1864, 
Vermont played a determining role in the Battle of the Wilderness 
— and lost morę men than in any other single day in the war. 

Morę than 1,000 Vermonters were casualties — killed, wounded 
or missing in the fight. Placed in the center of the battle because of 
their dependability, the Vermont soldiers held a key road junction, 
saving the day for Ulysses S. Grant and the Army of the Potomac. 
Consequently, many Vermonters rejoiced when they received 
news last spring that the battlefield would be saved from 
development. The National Park Service authorized 
the $6.1 million purchase of key portions of the 
Wilderness and will add them to the nearby Fredericks- 
burg-Spotsylvania National Military park. A grassroots 
preservation group called "Vermont for the Wilderness" 
was formed two years ago and played a role in 
of the land. 

"It's a big deal for Vermont," said 
park service historian lohn Hen- 
nessey. "Had this not happened, 
there is no question it would have 
been developed, and really soon." 

A developer had owned the land 
for a decade and had planned 
a 2,000-unit resort home 
development on the 462 
acres, which will now 
be preserved. 


with engineers, scientists and 
investigators of the paranormal. 
One thing was certain: Dowsing 
stirred up emotions. 

The resulting film, Divining 
Mom, is a lively, ąuirky docu- 
mentary that showcases the 
dowsing debate. Son George 
uses the interaction between 
his scientifically inclined dad, 
Jim, and his artistic mom as a 
springboard to launch the argu¬ 
ment from their kitchen table in 
Woodstock to the West Coast 
and back. 

Divining Mom madę its 
debut in June at the annual con- 
vention of the American Soci¬ 
ety of Dowsers in Lyndonville. 
Lourraine Clough, operations 
manager at the group's head- 


ąuarters in Danville, declared it 
a hit. Clough said Kachadorian 
needn't have worried about the 
group's reactions to the de- 
tractors. "Needing to prove it 
doesn't matter to a dowser," 
she said. 

The film is making a mark 
with non-dowsers too. Show- 
ings at film festivals across the 
country have gamered positive 
response and several awards. 

According to Lea Kachado¬ 
rian, "The pragmatists watch 
the film and think their side 
comes off as the winner; dowsers 
watch and think they've won." 

To leam morę about the film 
and how to purchase a video, 
go to www.diviningmom.com. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 














Living History: Silent Cal Educates Grafton ; s Students 



Calvin Coolidge (Jim Cooke) and students make living history 
in Grafion. 


O n a sunny day last May, 
the 60-plus students at 
Grafton Elementary 
School congregated on the 
playground in jittery anticipa- 
tion. They were waiting for 
the president of the United 
States to arrive, and a ripple 
of energy ran through the 
crowd as a car pulled into the 
parking lot. "Is it him?" a lit- 
tle girl aslced. Nope. Just some- 
one's mom in a minivan. 

Not a minutę later, a stately 
1929 Pierce Arrow rounded the 
corner and halted in front of 
the crowd. The bacie door 
opened, and out stepped a fel- 
low in a black topcoat. "Ladies 
and gentlemen," he an- 
nounced, "'the president of the 
United States, the honorable 
Mister Calvin Coolidge of Ply¬ 
mouth Notch, Vermont!" 

The students launched into 
an enthusiastic version of "Let's 
Keep Coolidge in the White 
House" as Silent Cal emerged 
from the gleaming automobile 
smiling and nodding. He deliv- 
ered some brief remarks and 
then took ąuestions from the 
kids, who wondered about 
everything from Prohibition 
(''sir, has it created morę prob- 
lems than it has solved?" "Yes," 
replied Cal) to the women ; s suf- 
frage movement (''I have always 
favored the right of women to 
vote," said Cal). 

The arrival of the president 
— actually the Coolidge im- 


personator Jim Cooke — 
marked the culmination of an 
elaborate "Living History" 
unit at Grafton Elementary. 
For almost a month, students 
in every class had been study- 
ing the late 1800s and early 
1900s, with a special focus on 
the Roaring Twenties and life 
in Grafton during that tumul- 
tuous decade. Besides the pres- 
idential address, the day's 
itinerary included an all-grade 
concert featuring popular 
songs from the era, and a com- 
munity potluck with old-time 
dishes like Indian pudding and 
fannhouse stew. The gym was 
stuffed with class displays on 
life in the early 1900s, and 
everyone — from the littlest 
kindergarten kid to principal 
Elaine Beam — was wearing 
some sort of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury clothes. 


Since it was launched in 
1999 at the suggestion of the 
Grafton Historical Society, 
the Living History unit has 
become the hands-down 
highlight of the academic 
year. Every summer Beam 
and her assistants piele an era 
for the kids to tackle during 
the upcoming school year; 
the teachers then develop a 
creative curriculum that goes 
well beyond memorize-the- 
date history. 

Historical Society members 
share knowledge and re- 
sources; the nonprofit also pro- 
vides grant money to cover the 
program's nominał expenses, 
such as field trips to educa- 
tional hot spots like Billings 
Farm &. Museum and the Pre- 
cision Museum in Windsor. 
The Living History program 
seems particularly appropriate 


Billings Farm's Old-time Silos 



The Billings Farm & Museum's 
new wooden silos. 


B illings Farm & Museum 
in Woodstock has a new 
set of old silos, and they're 
working beautifully. 

In 1999, the museum, which 
is also a working dairy farm 
with a prize Jersey herd, had to 
replace the two decrepit wooden 
stave silos that were part of the 
original farm. Billings chose to 
build new, old-time wooden 
silos rather than install modem 
Steel ones. They were the first 
wooden stave silos built any- 
where in the United States in 


many years, according to the 
museum. 

The contract went to the 
Unadilla Siło Co. of Unadilla, 
New York, which had erected 
many of Vermont's 
wooden silos in 
the last century. 

The decision to 
reproduce the 
original struc- 
tures was in 
keeping with 
the museum's 
mission of pre- 


serving and explaining rural his¬ 
tory and responsible agriculture. 
The fann functions as a working 
dairy operation, using and show- 
casing old agri- 
cultural ways — 
such as hand 
mowing, hand 
milking and 
horse-powered 
technologies. 

According to 
farm manager 
Dave Yeatts, 
the silos storę 


in Grafton, where over the past 
four decades the Windham 
Foundation has restored most 
of the buildings in the pictur- 
esque central yillage. 

The picture-postcard yillage 
served as the campus, in fact, 
for the first two years of the 
Living History program, during 
which the students focused on 
the early 1800s. 

During these two years, the 
kids re-created a one-room 
schoolhouse, set up a generał 
storę and learned how to 
blacksmith in the town's 
working forge. 

"The kids are learning 
things that they don't even re- 
alize they're learning," says 
assistant superintendent Len 
Brown, who played a political 
aide and introduced Coolidge 
that day last May. "They're 
immersed in another era." 

For information, cali Grafton 
Elementary principal Elaine 
Beam at (802) 843-2495. 

— Kathleen James Ring 



Students dressed in clothing 
of the early 1900s. 


silage well because the feed does 
not freeze against the wooden 
staves, as it can in upright con- 
crete silos. Together, the silos 
can hołd 400 tons of feed, 
enough for a herd of 70 head. 

Unadilla built the original 
silos, but hadn't erected any in 
recent years. It had to cali back 
retired workers and retool the 
mili where the long yertical 
staves of Alaskan yellow cedar 
were cut. Hardware from the 
original silos was reused. 

— Steven J. Wallach 
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Print Signature Edition 
Canvas Edition of 450 


18"x 12” 
30" x 20” 


"Winter Twilight in New England" 

Stowe, VT 


$125* Print Edition of 750 H”x14” $95* 

$450* Canvas Edition of 450 14”x18” $225* 

"Summer Tranquility I" 

Shelburne, VT 


Print Edition of 750 10” x 12-3/4" $95* 

Canvas Edition of 450 11 ” x 14" $195* 

"Promise" 

Round Church, Richmond, VT 


A meaningful gift. A unique way to remember Vermont. 

Published from original oil paintings by Vermont native, Sheel G. Anand. 

Each fine art image is hand signed, numbered and available on canvas or 100% archival paper. 

TO ORDER, PLEASE CALL: 800 724-4858 

OR WRITE TO: SHEEL G. ANAND • 59 MAIN STREET #3 • ESSEX JUNCTION, VERMONT 05452 

© 1999, 2001,2002 SHEEL GARDNER ANAND W W W . Sk £ el . U 6 t *pluS S&H 



The Captairt White Place on King Street in 
Burlington, one ofthe earliest honses in the city. 


A Piece of Burlington's 
Maritime History Is 
Resurrected 

T he smali building on King Street in 
Burlington has served as a grocery 
storę, barbershop, shoe repair shop, 
and, most recently, as the Chickenbone 
Cafe. Now the Lakę Champlain Mar¬ 
itime Museum (LCMM) has restored it, 
creating a community center for the 
neighborhood. 

A dedication last summer celebrated 
the opening of the Captain White Place, 
recently found to be one of the oldest 
houses in Burlington and the home of 
mariners who played vital roles in Lakę 
Champlain's history. 

UVM graduate student Mary 0'Neil 
was studying an 1830 map of Burlington 
when she discovered the building was 
one of the few remaining from that time. 

"Buildings, like shipwrecks, are tan- 
gible connections to the world of the 
past," said LCMM executive director Art 
Cohn. "Through this building we're con- 
nected to the formative years of Burling¬ 
ton Bay, the waterfront community that 
gave rise to the modem Burlington." 


The walls of the Captain White Place 
display historical exhibits about the in- 
habitants of the building in the context 
of Burlington's history. Brothers and 
commercial sloop captains Robert and 
Andrew White, whose family established 
Shelburne Shipyard, built the White 
Place in 1815 and lived there until 1822, 
when they sold the house to Gideon 
King, who leased the building to two 
other prominent ship captains. King 
owned nearly half the commercial vessels 
on the lakę and was the namesake for 
King Street. 

Although much of the building is new, 
its original form and shape as well as 
the roof frame, interior beams, three 


standing walls and three foun- 
dation walls have been pre- 
served. The facade was 
restored to its original appear- 
ance and the house was 
painted to match the color of 
the original clapboards. 

The multi-purpose space 
will house community meet- 
ings, school programs, lecture 
senes, courses and workshops. 
Cohn also announced creation 
of a maritime educational pro¬ 
gram in conjunction with the 
King Street Youth Center for neighbor¬ 
hood children. 

Before the discovery, plans were to re- 
place the building with several units of 
affordable housing, but a compromise 
was reached between the King Street 
Neighborhood Revitalization Corpora¬ 
tion and the Preservation Trust of Ver- 
mont to preserve the main building and 
build a single Habitat for Humanity 
house next door. 

Nearby at the King Street ferry dock, 
the LCMM is building a 19th century 
canal boat that will be launched and 
sailed down the lakę in 2004. It's being 
hand-built in the Burlington Shipyard. 
Admission is free. — Joel Senesac 
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A World Premiere 
At Randolph's 
Chandler 
Musie 
Hall 


P ossibly — just 
possibly — a 
futurę musie 
historian, narrating 
the rediscovery of Swiss 
composer Ernst Levy, 
will write this: 

"In America, the breakthrough per¬ 
formance of Levy's musie occurred at 
the stunning Chandler Musie Hall in 
Randolph, Vermont, before a crowd 
of about 100 dedicated chamber musie 
lovers." 

It's fun to speculate. In truth, the 
Chandler audience for the New 
York-based Leonore Trio last April 
witnessed a performance with a his¬ 
torie edge — the world premiere of a 
piano trio by Ernst Levy. 

There's another Vermont angle, as 
well. 

One of the American schools that ea- 
gerly accepted the Swiss composer af- 
ter he fled the Nazis in the 1930s was 
Bennington College. From 1945 to 
1949 Levy taught and performed at 
Bennington — and there he composed 
part of his enormous oeuvre of 15 sym- 
phonies, an operetta, chorał musie, 
chamber musie and songs in three lan- 
guages. His largely tonal musie, how- 
ever, was bypassed by the 20th 
century's modernist juggernaut and 
seldom performed. 

Now rediscovered, Levy's musie tums 
out to be masterful and hauntingly beau- 
tiful. The Leonore Trio obtained the pi¬ 
ano trio score in manuscript from 
Switzerland and played it for the first 
time in public at The Chandler, not 
knowing quite what to expect for a re- 
ception. The Randolph audience, experi- 
encing a moment of pure serendipity 
long to be treasured, responded by de- 
manding three curtain calls. 

One hopes that morę performances 
will follow — and perhaps, like many 
great works, this one will acąuire a 
nickname. "The Chandler Trio" of 
Ernst Levy: It has a certain ring to it, 
doesn't it? — M. Dickey Drysdale 
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RANDOLPH’S 

NEW WORLD FESTIYAL 


By Dirk Van Susteren 
P hotographed by ROBERT Eddy 


V isitors to Randolph's New World 
Festival should beware of sen¬ 
sory overload. In the eąuilateral 
triangle formed by Chandler Musie 
Hall, Bethany Church and the big food 
and dance tent, one is confronted with 
an astounding array of choices — so 
many culinary, crafts and musical op- 
tions that periodic time-outs are rec- 
ommended. It helps to unplug for a few 
minutes to view the options with de- 
tachment from, say, the concrete steps 
of the musie hall. 

But good luck: If you're from these 
parts, and many of the festival goers are, 
you're likely to spot an old friend or 
neighbor in the crowd and get pulled 
right back into the maelstrom. 

Here are some of the choices: 

For the gourmand, there's sweet or 
hot Italian sausage smothered with 
sweet peppers. Or kiełbasa, chorizo, 
andouille or linguica served on a bun 
topped with onions and slathered with 
mustard. There are spicy chicken 
kabobs, tamales, jambalaya and Cajun 
chili, all to be washed down with any 
of three kinds of frosty Vermont aleś. 
Plenty for the vegetarian, too, from 
veggie wraps to soya noodles to fresh 
fruit smoothies. 

There are pies, 110 of them, all baked 
by the parishioners of St. John's Episco- 
pal Church and set out enticingly on 
long tables: key limę, sweet potato, 
cream-cheese brownie, pumpkin, cherry 
— you name it. 

There are Street dancers to observe, 
children with balloons and painted faces, 
and craftspeople who sell such items as 


mountain dulcimers from Hancock and 
baskets for AIDS orphans in Zimbabwe. 
Under awnings providing shade, they 
also sell medicinal salves and soaps, jew- 
elry and jam, scarves and sweaters, puz- 
zles and piekłeś. 

But it's the musie that draws the 
crowd to Randolph. The New World Fes- 
tival is, above all, a musie festival, a se- 
ries of live concerts, a 12-hour 
celebration at which a visitor can select 
from among several performances at a 
time. The sounds have their roots in 
Celtic (Scottish and Irish), Quebecois, 
French-Canadian and Acadian traditions. 
And you hear it from morę than 70 mu- 
sicians who play individually or in one 


HOW TO GO 


The lOth annual New World Festival 



will be held from noon to midnight on Sunday, September 1, in downtown Randolph. 

Out-of-town visitors can take Interstate 89 to Exit 4 and then Route 66 west for 
three miles to the outskirts ofthe business district, where they will see signs for 
parking. The festival is within wal king distance ofthe parking areas, but shuttle 
buses will be operating. 

Big-name performers this year include: )erry Holland, one of Cape Breton's 
most respected and popular fiddlers; the Randal Bays Trio, led by RandaI Bays, 
considered one of today's finest Irish fiddlers; Rapetipetam, a six-piece Quebec 
group with dancers; and Matapat, a popular traditional French-Canadian band. 

Overnight visitors can find various accommodations at inns in Randolph and 
nearby Brookfield and Bethel, or camp at Allis State Park in Brookfield. Morę In¬ 
formation, including ticket prices, is available at the festival's Web site, 
www. newworldfesti val. com. 
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Festival goers enjoy the musie and fun of the New World 
Festival. Left, volunteers become a band’s percussion section; 
below , a musician plays the pipes; opposite page, young 
fiddler and fiddles. 


of 20 bands. They play 
traditional musie: 
sounds from the dance 
halls of their rural com- 
munities, from the 
pubs of Irish neighbor- 
hoods or from 'kitchen 
rackets' or 'ceilidhs' 
(pronounced kay-lees), 
those impromptu gath- 
erings that are so much a part of the 
musical scene in Canada's maritime 
provinces. There are mostly joyful tunes 
that make the feet tap and occasionally 
romantic or soulful tunes that tug at the 
heartstrings. 

The people who play at the festival 
share some history — by and large they 
play the musie of their ancestors who 
came to the New World two or morę 
centuries ago with their treasured fid¬ 
dles, accordions, pipes and whistles 
packed away in trunks in ship holds. 
Now, there are lots of other instruments 
to hear — pianos, guitars, bodhrans and 
other types of drums. 

Last year on the sunny Sunday be- 
fore Labor Day, roughly 2,400 people 
turned out to enjoy these sounds. They 


came mostly from central Vermont 
but also from Boston, New York and 
Montreal. They filled the musie hall, 
the church and the tent and occasion¬ 
ally they spilled beyond the triangle, 
which included a section of Main 
Street that had been closed to traffic. 
There was musie in the crafts tents, on 
the sidewalk and at one point on the 
steps of the Kimball Public Library far- 
ther down Main Street. 

"For such a smali festival, the artists 
are always first class," says Robert 
Resnik, a well-known Vermont musi¬ 
cian and host of Ali the Traditions, a 
folk program on Vermont Public Radio. 
"This is a down-home festival with per- 
formers you just wouldn't expect at an 
event of this size," he says. "Musicians 
especially like the beauty of the venues 
and the audiences who are welcoming 
and always ready to listen." 

For example, as the sun was setting 
last year, a visitor had this difficult 
choice: whether to enter the Chandler 
auditorium to hear Gypsy Reel, a Ver- 
mont-hased Celtic group that has played 
at folk festivals across the United States 
and in Canada and Great Britain,- 
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whether to go upstairs to the sessions 
room of the Chandler to hear John 
Campbell, of Maynard, Massachusetts, 
a fiddler who grew up in Cape Breton,- 
whether to enter the big tent to dance 
wildly to the musie of Yankee Chank, a 
local Cajun band; or whether to enter the 
church to hear and laugh at the per¬ 
formance of Barachois, the zany, mis- 
chievous French-Canadian group from 
Prince Edward Island that, a few weeks 
after the festival, performed at Kennedy 
Center in Washington, D.C. 

The man who finds all this talent and 
who everyone credits as the driving force 
in this 10-year-old festival is Kevin 
Dunwoody, 45, a carpenter and musi- 
cian who on a warm, bright day last fali 
took some time for a visit on the porch 
of his Brookfield home, just 10 miles 
from Randolph, to discuss the origins 
of the festival. 

Dunwoody explained that the New 
World Festival was conceived in 1993 to 
raise money for Chandler Musie Hall, to 
satisfy his and the other organizers' ad- 
diction to traditional Irish musie and to 
boost the spirits of Randolph residents 
who had been devastated by three major 
fires, in 1991 and 1992, that had de- 
stroyed much of the downtown, includ- 
ing several historie buildings. 

" Randolph is a smali town with lots 
of arts programs, restaurants and other 
cultural opportunities, and this festival 
has helped give the community expo- 
sure," Dunwoody says. 

Dunwoody, who is bearded and 
dressed in jeans and a T-shirt, attrib- 
utes the festival's success to morę than 
100 volunteers who do everything from 
taking tickets to directing traffic to 
spending hours planning and promot- 
ing the festival. "There is a community 
spirit here, and it may seem kind of 
hokey, but we all just get along," he 
says. Planning sessions usually are at 
someone's home. The meetings are busi- 
nesslike but occasionally are preceded 
by some fun — a potluck dinner, a hike 
or a cross-country ski. 

Dunwoody has an unusual knack for 
finding talent. He begins his search just 
a few weeks after each festival by lis- 
tening to CDs, both solicited and unso- 
licited, by perusing the Internet and by 
checking with his many contacts in the 
musie world outside Vermont. He gets 
help from such musicians as Dana Whit- 
tle, a former Yermonter who lives in 
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the Lanaudiere region of Quebec, just 
north of Montreal, famous for its musie 
traditions, and Sarah Blair of Montpelier, 
a well-known Irish fiddler who is fa- 
miliar with the Boston and Rhode Island 
musie scenes. 

"Everybody seems to cut us a (finan- 
cial) break/' says Dunwoody of the mu- 
sicians. "I'm just real honest about how 
much we have.... But they like the fes- 
tival, they like Vermont and I guarantee 
they will have a good time." 

The first concert was held on Colum¬ 
bus Day in 1993, hence the name "New 
World." It was cold on that day, so cold 
that the organizers had to rent heaters for 
the stages. That first concert ended in the 
red, but "we had so much fun that we 
did it again," says Dunwoody. 

From the start the festival was family- 
friendly, complete with a children's pro¬ 
gram codirected by Dunwoody's wife, 
Marie. There's storytelling and children's 
songs sung in Gaelic, mask malcing, fin- 
ger painting and chalk drawing on the 
pavement of roped-off Main Street. 

To save money, many musicians stay 
overnight at the homes of area residents. 
Kevin and Marie have warm memories 
of how one Quebec band, Le Volee 
d' Castors (Flying Flock of Beavers), opted 
two years ago to set up tents at the out- 
door ice rink near the Third Branch of 
the White River, which flows through 
town. In the glow of a single Coleman 
lantern, they played rollicking songs 
throughout the night to the delight of 
musie diehards. 

The festival is a key funding source 
for the Chandler's children's programs, 
explains Rebecca McMeekin, 49, of 
Randolph, director of programs for the 
Chandler Center for the Arts. Tickets 
were $20, a major bargain by most 
standards, but McMeekin says the 
New World Festival still managed a 
profit of $10,000 last year, thanks 
largely to corporate donations. The fes- 
tival budget is $45,000, which pays for 
the performers, tent rental, insurance 
and other needs. 

"This is a real source of pride for the 
community," says McMeekin during an 
interview in a tiny corner office of Chan¬ 
dler Musie Hall. "This festival presents 
Randolph at its very best." 

The musie "taps into [community] 
traditions of New England," she says. 
"It is family-centered, joyous and very 
accessible." 
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So are the musicians. Wherever they 
play, they are close to the audience. 
Chandler Musie Hall was built in 1907 
before electronic amplification, so it had 
to be smali enough (seating capacity 589) 
for people to hear. Bethany Church 
seems solemn at first, but visitors are re- 
minded of their shared humanity thanks 
to New Testament inscriptions on the 
wali and, of course, the spirited tunes 
that come from the front of the altar 
when the bands play. And in the dance 
tent the musicians stand just off the 
portable hardwood floor where partners 
swing and skirts swish to the nasal and 
vibrant Cajun songs. 

As with any festival, though, glitches 
do occur. While John Campbell was fid- 
dling, the noise from the rest of the fes- 
tival on Main Street intruded through an 
open window until someone in the au¬ 
dience had the good sense to shut it. 
Voices in the nearby stairwell from vis- 
itors and volunteer workers became 
bothersome until someone politely 
shushed them. 

Johnny Cunningham, a renowned 
Scottish fiddler, proved such a draw that 
the linę at Bethany Church for his 
evening performance stretched across 
Main Street, creating what Dunwoody 
conceded was a gridlock. The sound sys¬ 
tem in the church was prone to ear- 
piercing feedback and the crowds in the 
sessions room seemed too big for com- 
fort. But the delightful musie overshad- 
owed everything. 

Norman Kennedy of Marshfield, a 
well-known weaver and Gaelic singer 
who grew up in Scotland, was spotted on 
the steps of Chandler Musie Hall after 
the Campbell performance. "Nothing 
gets me going like this fiddling musie/ 7 
says Kennedy. "The audience feels a part 
of this. The musie is so genuine. 

// It / s much morę intimate than what 
you would hear at a rock festival, so 
much different than what you would 
see on television. 77 

McMeekin concedes that the festival 
could use morę space. "But part of the 
magie is the smali size," she adds. "We 
don't want to get big and unwieldy.... 
You can 7 t devote the loving care and en- 
ergy you need if it gets too big. 77 ? 


Dirk Van Susteren lives in Calais and knows 
New World musie from time spent in 
Canadas Maritimes. Robert Eddyis the chief 
photographer for the Herald of Randolph. 
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HOW WE GOT THE DEER CAMP 

(And Why We’re Not Going to Change It!) 


By Stephen Russell Payne 
Photographed by Sandy Macys 



Russell Payne and Michael Dargie at the poker table in the hayloft of the old horse barn that is 
the Payne famih/s deer camp in Irasburg. 


T he first Sunday morn- 
ing of deer season 
there was a crisis in 
camp. After decades of abid- 
ing by the no-maintenance 
approach, the beer bottles 
and the change piles were 
sliding off the poker table. 

We had seen it coming. Last 
November a bottle or two 
had gone over the edge, and 
we knew the north wali had 
been sinking for years. But 
never had anyone's coins slid 
off the table. Clearly, it was 
time to straighten the fam- 
ily camp, right the floor sup- 
ports, do some darń repairs. 

My father, Russell Payne, 

86, pushed back from the 
table. The pockets of his 
red and black plaid hunting 
pants were so laden with 
change from his poker 
winnings that he could 
hardly stand. "Fellas," he 
said, "after a little breakfast we'll talce 
a break from all this hunting, go out 
and do a structural tour of the camp." 

After a pot of thick black coffee and 
a couple dozen eggs scrambled in the 
greasy remnants of Canadian bacon, 
we lumbered down from the aban- 
doned hayloft and stood looking at the 
outside of our old horse barn. Bright 
morning sunlight streamed across the 
field, the air was cold and crisp, an 
inch of new snów on the frozen ground. 

Dad led us around the 70-year-old 
structure, stopping to stick his finger 
in various holes in the brown asphalt 


shingles that sided the place. He slid 
his World War II Air Force knife from 
its dark leather sheath, sąuinted, 
twisted the point into a rotten board 
where a shingle was missing. Light 
brown sawdust fell to the snów. 

We knelt to examine the crumbling 
patchwork of stone and cement that 
formed the barn's foundation, rapped 
our knuckles on the wooden posts that 
had slid off the foundation years ago. 

Finally Dad walked back around to 
the front, took account of how much 
daylight he could see between the door 
and the worn hemlock casing. We 


glanced back and forth at each other, 
knowing if we moved or replaced so 
much as one cracked plank, pulled out 
one rusty nail, one of two things would 
happen. The camp would collapse into 
a pile of splintered wood covered with 
rusted corrugated metal roofing — our 
poker table still inside. Or, the even 
morę unthinkable would happen, the 
camp would structurally survive our 
repairs but would be different. 

Dad glanced at the rest of us, pushed 
his wool cap back on his head and nod- 
ded. "She'11 last another winter," he 
said with calm authority. 
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YERMONT VIEW 


Before he retired in the late 1970s, 
my father had been a terrific Salada tea 
salesman for almost 40 years, traveling 
the roads of northern New England, 
calling on anyone who sold tea, from 
large A&P supermarkets to backroad 
Ma and Pa grocery Stores. One frigid 
afternoon in January of 1958, as Dad 
tells the story, he called on Ray Shel- 
tra's Red & White Storę in the tiny 
northern Vermont town of Irasburg. 

After procuring an order, Dad was 
about to leave when Ray stepped 
around the meat case in the back. 
"Hey, Russ, want to buy some land? 
Lucier's gone out of farming. His place 
on the Back Coventry Road's for sale. 
Heard he's asking a good price." 

My father was originally from West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and the only 
reason he lived in Vermont was that be¬ 
fore the war he had met and married a 
beautiful St. Johnsbury girl who hap- 
pened to be a third generation Northeast 
Kingdom native. He knew from the start 
that she and he weren't going to be leav- 
ing Vermont, but, until Ray Sheltra 
asked him, the thought of buying a farm 
had never crossed his mind. 

Dad glanced out at the snowbound 
bandstand on the Irasburg green, then 
closed the door against a howling wind 
and set his heavy leather sample case 
on the wet floor. He turned to Ray. 
"Don't know if Pd be interested, but 
Fil look at it if you have time to show 
it to me." 

Ray peeled off his butcher's apron, 
grabbed his brown field coat and gloves, 
and strode up the canned goods aisle. 
"Good half hour before darlc,- let's go." 

Outside, they walked through the 
snów to Ray's '53 Ford pickup. Ray 
chiseled ice from around the passenger 
door and pried it open. Dad pushed a 
pile of carburetor parts, carboned deliv- 
ery slips and other debris toward the 
middle of the seat and climbed in. De- 
spite the temperaturę hovering around 
zero, aromas of sweet chewing tobacco 
and oily tractor parts gave the cab a 
warm, inviting feel. 

Ten minutes out of town Ray's 
pickup climbed a steep hill. Dad 
straightened on the seat and looked out 
over a gently sloping field lined with 
tali roadside maples. Ray slowed, 
turned down a poorly plowed driveway 
to an old farmhouse buried in snów to 
just shy of the top of its Windows. A 
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channel the width of a grain shovel led 
from the driveway to a smali porch lit 
by a dim bulb hanging on the end of a 
wire. The ends of logs were visible in 
snów piles outside the porch, the path 
crisscrossed with dog tracks. 

Dad followed Ray onto the porch, 
which was piled high with paper gro- 
cery bags filled with newspapers, cans 
and bottles. Two galvanized trash cans 
overflowed with gray and black wood 
ashes. A chopping błock stood close to 
the door. Leaning against it was an ax, a 
thick layer of fraying electrical tape 
wrapped around its handle close to the 
head. Chips and splinters were scattered 
over the floor, which sagged as the two 
men crossed it. The once white door was 
scratched through to dark pine, the tar- 
nished brass knob dented and loose. 

Ray rapped on the door, opened it. 
Dad followed him inside, where they 
were enveloped by the warmth and the 
smoky fragrance of a woodstove crack- 
ling in the middle of the kitchen. A yel- 
lowed ceiling hung Iow across the 
center of the room, bowed by years of 
roof leaks and heat from the woodstove. 

Gerald Lucier, a short, round-shoul- 
dered man, slid off the window seat to 


greet them. "Even in this weather, had 
nine cars today," he said. 

"Mr. Lucier likes to count the cars 
that go by," Ray said to Dad. 

"Even saw Poutre's new pickup this 
afternoon. Blue Chevy stepside — a 
beauty." 

Mr. Luciers 
eyes lit up. 

“You want to 
buy the farm?” 
he asked. 

In the window a single bright red 
geranium grew out of a retired alu- 
minum stew pot. A corroded faucet 
dripped with a subtle ping into the dis- 
colored metal sink, and steam rosę 
silently from a black kettle on the back 
of the woodstove. 


"Mr. Lucier, this is Russ Payne, 
friend of minę, Salada tea salesman 
lives down to St. J." 

Mr. Lucier cupped his hand to his 
right ear. "What's that you say?" 

Ray motioned to Dad again. "Russ 
Payne, a tea salesman friend of minę." 

Mr. Lucier cupped his hand tighter, 
sąuinted. "You want some tea? Got 
no tea, coffee is all." He stepped to the 
sink, picked up a coffeepot that was 
upside down in the homemade 
wooden rack. 

"No," Ray said, shaking his head. 
"Mr. Payne wants to buy your farm." 

Dad grabbed Ray's arm. "I didn't say 
that." 

"Say what?" Mr. Lucier said to Dad. 

"The farm, I —" 

Mr. Lucier's eyes lit up. "You want 
to buy the farm?" 

Ray stepped behind Mr. Lucier, his 
face breaking into a smile. 

Mr. Lucier set the coffeepot back in 
the rack, stepped over to Dad, who 
towered over him. He straightened as 
much as his arthritis would allow, 
took Dad by the elbow, pulled him 
down to his level. "You'11 love this 
place. Roof leaks here and there, win- 
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dows rattle when they's a bad north 
wind, but the spring's never run dry 
and the fields are fuli a' clover. Best 
hay in Orleans county. 

"And/' Mr. Lucier's eyes brightened, 
"let me show you something." He pulled 
on Dad's sleeve, led him past the wood- 
1 stove, across a drafty hallway to a door 
| covered with a wool army blanket. He 
J pulled on the glass doorknob, the blan¬ 
ket falling to the floor. He took Dad out 
onto a long sunporch lined with cob- 
webbed Windows that looked out over 

i 

that sloping field. A set of faded yellow 
wicker rockers sat along the wali. Out- 
5 side, Canadian winds whipped up white 
: dervishes that raced past the farmhouse 

> toward the pine forest beyond. 

Mr. Lucier leaned against a window 
casing. Two houseflies buzzed in circles 
on their backs on the dusty windowsill. 
'Tli miss this old porch. Built it for 
Mother when she was 82. She'd set right 
there in that rocker, shucking peas and 
crocheting in the sun most of the day." 

Mr. Lucier turned, wallced back to 
the window seat in the kitchen, 
J watched the 4:40 millc truck roar up 
! the road toward Poutre's. 

After a little convincing from Dad, 
my mother agreed to buy the farm. 
They borrowed money from my grand- 
mother McGill and placed the land in 
the federal soil bank program, which 
paid them a stipend to keep some of 
the fields out of farming and put them 
into growing trees. 

Growing up in the 1960s, my 
brother and I spent summer weekends 
at the farm, climbing apple trees, ex- 
ploring the steep pasture where we 
found granite outcroppings lined with 
fooPs gold and muddy springs fuli of 
tali cattails and unbelievably slippery 
pollywogs. One summer a family 
friend even brought a Geiger counter 
up to the farm and we spent a Satur- 
day scouring the hillside for uranium 
deposits rumored to be there. We 
found two old bottle dumps and a de- 
caying pile of sap buckets but not a 
tracę of uranium. 

In the fali of 1959 my father held his 
first camp, a handful of his buddies 
staying in the farmhouse the opening 
weekend of deer season. Reportedly, 
on Friday night they shared a bottle of 
whiskey, rubbed buck lure on their 
necks and, about two in the morning, 
(Continued on page 22) 
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i YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about the 
1 new DR* FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, mcluding models, 
powered attachments, and factory direct savings now in effect. 

Name _ 

vn; 


_ State _ 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS* Dept. 43722X 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.drfieldbrush.com 




www.acorns.com 


A joy to plon... 
a joy to live in 

For over 50 years and 
20,000 satisfied clients, 
we've proven you can 
have it all - a beauti- 
fully designed home 
you love,that respects 
your budget, and is 
built of the fmest 
materials. For ideas to 
get you started, order 
our Design Portfolio 
for $23 by visiting our 
web site, calling toll 
free,or sending a 
check to: 

Deck House, Inc. 

Dept. AVL 
930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720 


without tools to a — 


Versatile New DR® FIELD 
BRUSH MOWER... 

cuts down and chops up tali, wiry field grasses f 

—even 2"-thick hardwood saplings!. _ y / iU<Sj 

nr/.,, C0NVERTS in seconds 

RECLAIMS meadows, roadsides, fencelines, 

trails, pond edges, and woodlots...anv area 

too overgrown for ordinary mowers! 

• PIV0TING MOWER DECKfollows the 

ground without scalping. MULCHES most 
vegetation into smali pieces — so there’s 
nothing to trip over or pick up. 

• 4-SPEEDS, POWER-REVERSE! 9 to 17 

HP with and without electric-starting! 

LOADED WITH NEW FEATURES and 

options — built-in fuel gauge, hour 
meter, light, brakes! 


Po we rful SNÓW 
THROWER... 


DOZER and 
morę! 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round but especially in the summer. 
Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. Be surę 
to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Aduertisers 

1 Johnson 

2 Jeffersonville 

3 Burlington 

4 Waterbury Center 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury 

10 Bristol 

11 Barre/Montpelier 

12 Charlotte 

13 Proctor 

14 Woodstock 

15 North Springfield 

16 Weston 

17 Manchester 

18 Putney 

19 Brattleboro 

20 Bennington 


River Jct. 



A-Special lnvi'tation 


(Lelebrating over 30 Jears in the farm and garden industry, 
CogeFs Sugar House Gardens invites Ljou to visit our newest 
storę tuckea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spnng.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Fali...the pumpkin patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .our gift shop will sparlde with Christmas 


spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
displau gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

_ Ćnristmas ohop open Oct l^th through Christmas Eve. 

wonderful stop for the entire farmfu. Open tjear-round 
th the exception of Jan. lOth -Feb lOth & Auglst -}Oth 


A ~ r-■ i x rr-r-‘ r A 


Baltimore Rd. 
1(300) +88-16+ 1 ) 


Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

., No. Springfield. vtx)^1^0 • Junction Rt. lOb & Rt. K 



Springfi^,^ 

www. cogersugarhi 


iouse.com 


10 

Cali for a FREE Catalog! 


Map 15 



VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 


GALLERIES • EDUCATION • EXHIBITS 



Fine 

Crafts 

from over 
250 juried 
Vermont 
artisans 


glass 
textiles 
pottery 
jewelry 
paintings 
furniture 
photography 
& morę 


i 

Shop 
online at 

www.froghollow.org 


BURLINGTON 

MANCHESTER 

MIDDLEBURY 

802/863.6458 

802/362.3321 

802/388.3177 


Map 3, 9 & 17 
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Billings Farm & Museum is owned and operated by 
The Woodstock Foundation, Inc., and is an operating partner 
of the Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National Historical Park. 


Map 14 


Presenting 

Over 250 Artists 

Throughout the Season 

Mary Bryan and Alden Bryan, 
two distinguished American artists, 
found Jeffersonville a perfect place to paint. 
The Gallery, their legacy, is a tribute to artists, 
past, present, and futurę. 


Open Daily II ani - 5pm 
May through October 

180 Main Street JeffersonvilIe 

(802) 644-5100 Vermont 05464 

www.bryanmemorialgallery.org 

Map 2 


Lake &Lod§eStore 


'SD Hickory Furniture &Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
'Sd Antlers & Taxidermy—Moose Heads 
'Sd Philip R. Goodwiń Prints 
Pendleton Blankets 
/ So lbex Clothing 

FrenchWines 802 748 "2423 


370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 


AMERICAN 

WANDERLUST 


lAKING to THfc P 





Shelburne iviuseum 


Map 6 


A LARGE AS LIFE, 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL 

TRIP THROUGH 

20TH-CENTURY AMERICA. 

A ONE-OF-A-KIND EXHIBITION. 


Vintage RVs ★ Nostalgie 
souvenirs ★ Road memorabilia 
A groovy hippie bus ★ Video 
installations ★ Coleman Campers 
decorated by leading designers 
Really cool activities for the 
whole family ★ Pedał cars 


. e ’s RV Certf , 

Madę possible with 

generous support from: —a 


U.S. Route 7, Shelburne, Vermont 
(802) 985-3346 
www.shelburnemuseum.org 


Map 7 
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what stage are you at? 



BLANCHE HONEGGER MOYSE 
ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 

October 5-20, 2002 

Program &) ticket Information 802 257 4526 
The Brattleboro Musie Center / Box B 
38 Walnut Street ■ Brattleboro, VT 05301 
e-mail: info @ bmcvt.org ■ web site: www.bmcvt.org 

Map 19 


7 9th Annual 


2yC Main Street, Bristol, Vermont 03-443 
802-433-40-52 * ww.drtonmdin.net 

A community art center and gal tery 
~ loeated in beautiful, historie Bristol ~ 
featuring fine art and era/ts by Vemonter$. 

Ouality and Beauty, reasonably priced! 

Map 10 





COLUMBUS DAY WEEKEND 

Friday ^ 
October 11 
Noon - 5pm 

Saturday & Sunday 
October 12 & 13 
lOam - 5pm 







CMFTSHOW 

www. westonera ftshow. com 


Juried Yermont artisans in a beautiful setting 


Weston Playhouse on the Green 
Roułe 100, Weston, Vermont 

Admission: $5.00 
Benefits 

Weston's Old Mili Museum & Craft Building 



A 

Dancing at 
Lughnasa 

^by Brian Friel 
A charming tale of sisters 
Oct. 2-13, 2002 

The Crucible 

by Arthur Miller 
A chilling historical drama 
Nov. 13-24, 2002 


~ Cole 

devised by Alan Strachan & Benny Green 
with musie & lyrics by Cole Porter 
Filled with musie and memories 
Feb. 26-Mar. 9, 2003 


WHB ihsr.rintinn.es available! Join us today! 


www.uvm.edu/theatre 

uvM'n lEATREf 

( 802 ) 656-2094 


Map 16 
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MIV Northern Lights 


www.lakechamplaincruises.com 
King Street Dock, Burlington VT 05401 
(802) 864-9669 

www.ferries.com cruise@ferries.com 


>erience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Old-fashioned soda fountain 

• Deli-cafe and scoop shop 

• Yermont specialty foods and gifts 


6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days 

802-387-5842 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 


Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

Putney, VT 
19-1 at Exit 4 


Johnson ‘WooCen ‘MiCts 
‘Jactory Storę 


Over seventy 
shops P p 

sewices 


Visit a Traditional Sugarhoiise! 

Enjoy free Mapie Tours and Syrup Tasting. 
Walking Trail, great shopping and views. 

1 mile North of East Montpelier Village on 
Rt. 14 North. 5 miles from the State Capitol. 
Cali for products catalogue. 

802-223-5757; 800-376-5757 

www.BraggFarm.com 


Hudson Bay 
Point Blanket 


Entire Family 

Main Street • Johnson, VT 
(802)635-2271 • 1-877-635- Wool 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 • Sun. 10-4 (June-Jan.) 


\ 'cnnont's largest _ p 
enclosed MŚf t ~ 

sht>i>i>iiui f 

center ... Rni^r jfljpt #„, 

featuring i U Ic Miii 

t mulity locul 
and nationcd ^^B 
specialty shops. 

Choosefrom a variety of places 
to eat in the Garden Cafe Food 
Court... including Applebee ’s 
Neighborhood Grill & Bar. 

Enjoy a selection of major 
department Stores...Sears, 
JCPenney , Ames and 
The Bon ♦ Ton. 


Holiday 

Inn 


Sheraton 

Hotel 


Williston Road 


University 

Inn 


University 

Mail 


Cmwenient to Interstate 89. Tukę Exit 14E 
tum right anto Dorset Street. 


UNIVERSITY 
MALL 


Dorset Street at Williston Road, South Burlington, Vcrmont 
Monday Saturday: 9:30ani 9:30pm • Sunday: llam - 6pm 
(800)863-1066 


LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
CRUISES 


Got Cream? 

Cream of Yermont at 

vermontartscouncil.org 


Scenie Cruises, Dinner Cruises, 
Sunset Cruises, & Private Charters 


at the World's Largest Marble Museum 


umallvt.com 


• Orog&fegfejfind 160 foot Mural! 

Ki t *,V>' ’4 * Screcimens and Displays! 

• REAL nandsFon Fossils! 

• Demonstrations by I | 

Pl& A Dr. Rock... AND OUR I V 9 

OTHER GREAT EXHIBITS! MARBLE 

W/ - ,J ' E X H I B I T 

52 Main St • Proctor, VT • 800-427-1396 • www.vermont-marble.com 
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Shuttle Tours to 
World'8 Largest Granite Quarry: 

Guided tours to cutting operation. Smali fee. 

• June to mid-Oct., Mon.-Fri. 9:15-3:00 

• Fali hours: mid-Sept. to mid-Oct., 
Mon.-Sat, 9:15-3:00. 

\ isitors Center: 

Video. historie photos. unique stone gifts. 
historie (inactive) quarry. Free admission. 

• May to Oct. (closed July 4). 
8:30-5:00. Sun. 12:00-5:00. 

• Fali hours: mid-Sept. to mid-Oct.. 
Mon.-Sun. 8.30-5:00. 

Manufacturing: 

Hand carving of statuary. polishing. 
and cutting. Free admission. 

• Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30. closed 
holidays. vacations. 

Rock of Ages \ isitors Center 

773 Granite\ille Road. Graniteville, VT 
1-89, exit6 802-476-3119 
www.rockofages.com 
visitor@Barre.rockofages.com 

Map 11 





For local ticket outlets cali 

800-N/SO-9293, ext. 10. 
802-86-FLYNN 
VSO.ORG 


TAKE THE TRAIN! 



LOG ON 

to reąuest 

FREE 

information 

from 

advertisers 


CHARLOTTE > SHELBURNE ' 

SOUTH BURLINGTON > BURLINGTON 

www.champlainflyer.com 

802 - 951-4010 

Map 3, 7 & 12 


What are you 
going to do today? 

Turn to the Calendar of Events 
on page 107 in this issue for a 
sampling of things to do. Or go 
to www.vtlife.com and click on 
Calendar of Events for an 


VERMONT VIEW 

(Continued from page 17) 

took their flashlights and climbed the 
steep snowy pasture across from the 
house in pursuit of what they were 
surę was a huge buck. One hunter, the 
vice president of a local bank, got en- 
tangled in an old barbed wire fence 
and it took the other men quite some 
time to stop laughing long enough to 
get him out. They didn't find any deer 
that night, and they didn't find any 
uranium either. 

When I turned 12, my parents started 
renting out the farmhouse, and we 
moved our camp into the hayloft of 
the abandoned horse barn. Forty-two 
years later, two Fridays before Thanks- 
giving, Dad and I still load up our '73 
Ford pickup and head to Irasburg laden 
with blankets, coolers and grocery 
bags fuli of food, drinks, playing cards 
and pots and pans. And on the front 
seat between us rides a huge steaming 
pot of Dad's legendary beef stew. 

Late Friday night we're joined by an- 
other eight guys who dump their sleep¬ 
ing bags on their usual cots and puli 
chairs up to the poker table. We play 
every imaginable card gamę, laughing 
and yelling across the table at each 
other, constantly arguing over the rules. 
We stay up most of the night, catching 
up with family and friends, many of 
whom we are only able to see once a 
year. We eat heaping bowls of Dad's beef 
stew ladled over Mom's fresh cheese 
biscuits as well as an unspeakable vari- 
ety of junk food. 

Of course we know the camp is 
slowly sinking, but it's our rock, the 
place my father sleeps next to the 
woodstove on a dilapidated sofa, duet 
tape holding in its bulging stuffing. 
For morę than 40 years he has stoked 
the fire from that couch, keeping us 
warm during those cold November 
deer camp nights. 

An awful load of coins will have to 
slide off that poker table before we 
even think about taking another struc- 
tural tour of the camp. By then maybe 
it'll be my turn to stand there with my 
son, push the woolen cap back on my 
head, nod and say with calm authority, 
"She'll last another winter." ? 





up-to-date, comprehensive list 
of events and activities. 


Stephen R. Payne is a fourth generation 
Vermonter who lives in St. Albans, where 
he practices generał surger}r. Photographer 
Sandy Macys lives in the Mad River Valley 
town of Fayston. 
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COMTRIBUTORS 


W e're honored to have articles in 
this issue written by two for- 
mer editors of Vermont Life. 
Brian Vachon, who edited the magazine 
from 1972 to 1981, writes about the 
Masses' dairy goat farm in Craftsbury 
(page 38). Nancy Price Graff, the editor 
from 1983 to 1985, writes about the Ver- 
mont pictures talcen by photographers 
from the federal government's Historical 
Section in the 1930s 
and '40s (page 42). 

When he left Yer- 
mont Life, Vachon went 
to worlc for National 
Life of Vermont, a large 
insurance company 
based in Montpelier, 
where he is vice presi- 
dent of Communica¬ 
tions. Although he 
wrote several articles for 
Vermont Life aft er he 
left the magazine, most 
of his writing these days 
focuses on insurance. 

The story about the 
Masses and their goats 
is his first in VL 
sińce 1988. Outside 

I of work, he is active 
in his church, sing- 
ing in musicals and 
raising his family. 

He became inter- 
ested in goats when 
his daughter, Annę, 
raised two from the 
Masse farm as a 4-H 
project. The goats 
arrived at the Va- 
chons' eight acres in 
I Middlesex when 
they were a few 
| months old, and al¬ 
though his teenaged 
: daughter's interest 
has waned, Vachon 
enjoys the goats. "They please me," he 
said. "They're good company. They're 
gentle, social, pleasant." Over the past 
summer he planned to take them to a 
few of Vermont's agricultural fairs for 
display and petting. 

Nancy Graff has been involved in 
many freelance editing and writing proj- 
ects sińce leaving Veimont Life. In ad- 
dition to teaching English composition 


for the past seven years at the Com- 
munity College of Vermont in Mont¬ 
pelier, she has written three nonfiction 
children's books in conjunction with 
photographer Richard Howard (who pho- 
tographed the Vachon story in this issue): 
one on a Vermont farm family, one on an 
island-dwelling Maine fishing family and 
one on a Cambodian refugee family in 
Boston, all published by Little, Brown. 

She also wrote a picture 
boolc, In the Hush of 
the Evening (Harper- 
Collins), composed 
when her son, Garrett, 
was young. He starts 
his senior year at Har- 
vard this fali. Her 
daughter, Lindsay, will 
be a senior at Montpe¬ 
lier High School. 

Graff's most recent 
boolc, A Long Way 
Home (Clarion Books), 
is a novel for young 
adults [VL, Summer 
2002). She is at work on 
a new novel, which 
sprang from a 
haunting image of a 
girl in a ramshackle 
Vermont kitchen, 
taken decades ago 
by a Historical Sec¬ 
tion photographer 
and encountered by 
Graff as she worked 
on the photos and 
their history for 
Middlebury College. 
Her last Yeimont 
Life article covered 
^ the restoration of 

1 the State House 
[Autumn 1996). 

In all these words 

2 and pictures, there's 
another photo- 

graphic connectionj Brian Vachon's fa- 
ther, John, was himself a Historical 
Section photographer, though he didn't 
work in Vermont. When his son was ed¬ 
itor of Vermont Life, however, John Va- 
chon photographed several stories for 
the magazine, malcing him almost cer- 
tainly the only former Historical Sec¬ 
tion photographer to have worked on 
assignment for Yermont Life. — J.C.L. 




THE HIGHER 
YOU CŁIMB, 

THE CLOSER 
YOU GET. 


In the 52 Vermont State Parks, the 
simple things rise to the surface. 

To get started on your own summer 
tradition, visit www.vtstateparks.com. 
Reservations will be accepted 

starting January 2, 2003. 


YERMONT 

iHł 

VEKMOKT 

DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS, 
PARKS & RECREATION 
1-800-VERM0NT / www.vtstateparks.com 

P223A 



THE 

INN 

ON TIIE 


aftemoon 


restaurants 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 


i>r 


conditionmg 


71 So. Pleasant St.* Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 
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The Yermont 


e> s 


Meritage A w a r 


The 2002 Recipients: 

A POET AND A TEACHER 



Traditional Artist 
Gordon Tallman, Hyde Park 


Gordon Tallman and his late brother, Clifford, 
grew up on a Hyde Park farm, doing chores and 
logging. They absorbed the contours of the land, 
the feel of the seasons, became familiar with 
gamę animals, plant life, the sounds of the woods 
and the many aspects of Vermont village and 
rural life. 

Tallman captures this traditional Vermont 
way of life in his stories, songs, and poems. His 
traditional art form — the verse ballad and recita- 
tion tradition — is not as common as it once was. 
However, until recently the writing and reciting 
of verse served as both entertainment and historie 
commentary, embodying local events, captur- 
ing values and attitudes, as well as musings on 
the happenings of the day. 

The Vermont Heritage award was conferred on 
Gordon as a living master, but honors his brother, 
Clifford, as well. Both have written and recited 
verse on traditional Vermont subjects — farming, 
village life, deer hunting, mapie sugaring. 

Their work often uses humor to make its 
point. When a relatively new neighbor who had 
been Crossing Gordon's property on her daily na¬ 
turę walk discovered a deer hanging from a tree 
during deer season, she wrote an outraged letter 
to the local paper. As a gentle rejoinder, Gordon 
contributed a poem entitled "Of Trees and Tol- 
erance," which tells of his interdependence with 
a rock mapie tree: The tree gives him shade and 
in return he waters it when the weather is dry. 
The poem continues: 

Couldn't find a better neighbor 
In this world anywhere 
For we respect each other, 

And we mind our own affairs. 

The way that neighbors used to 

We get along just fine 

He lives his life the way he wants, 

And he lets me live minę. 

Gordon Tallman has maintained this tradi¬ 
tional art form, using it for his own creative ex- 
pression and enriching his family and 
community in the process. His work expresses 
the Yermont we all know and love. 


- 
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OUTSTANDING EDUCATOR 
Peggy Pearl, St. Johnsbury 


The Fairbanks Museum's 
Peggy Pearl talks about 
local hi story while 
touring St. Johnsbury's 
Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery with 
students last spring. 


Peggy PearPs interest in history began in a 
cemetery — the Mount Pleasant Cemetery in 
St. Johnsbury, to be precise. Her father was su- 
perintendent, and he knew and could retell 
the life stories of many of the people buried 
there. Thus began for Peggy a lifelong interest 
in Vermont's past. 

After a stint teaching seventh grade in Bar- 
net, her life took a different turn in 1973 when 
Fred Mold, then director of the Fairbanks Mu- 
seum in St. Johnsbury, offered her the opportu- 
nity to run an environmental education program 
there. Two years later, Peggy created the Trav- 
eling History program, which took artifacts from 
the museum's collections on the road to class- 
rooms throughout the region. Her themes change 
every year and have included folk medicine, cov- 
ered bridges, ice cutting, logging and river drives. 

When the opportunity arises, she offers the 
programs in first person, as Pete, the old-time log- 
ger from the Northeast Kingdom. 

Peggy began the museum's Festival of Tradi- 
tional Crafts in 1976 so that students could sam- 
ple hands-on demonstrations of the old-time 
skills that she was presenting in her classroom 
visits. The Festival of Traditional Crafts [VL, 
Autumn 1993] showcases morę than 40 different 
craft demonstrations simultaneously, and has 
an annual audience of 800 students and morę 
than 1,000 other visitors. 


Charlie Browne, director of the Fairbanks Mu- 
seum, said recently that Peggy's teaching "has 
nurtured an entire generation of heritage enthu- 
siasts." Her wide-ranging worlc with the mu- 
seum and its programs has touched thousands of 
people. She is an outstanding example of heritage 
education in action. 


I n collaboration with the Vermont Folklite 
Center in Middlebury Vermont Life takes 
pleasure in announcing the recipients of 
the Vermont Fleritage Awards for 2002. 

Two Vermont Fleritage Awards are given 
annually one to a traditional artist, the other 
to a Vermont teacher who is passing on Ver- 
mont's cultural heritage to his or her stu¬ 
dents. The traditional artist award for 2002 
goes to Gordon Tallman of Flyde Park and 
the teacher's award for 2002 to Peggy Pearl 
of St. Johnsbury. 

The awards are designed to recognize and 
celebrate the best of traditional Vermont and 
to help maintain Vermont's traditional culture 
and values at a time when the technological 
and social changes of our era challenge tradi¬ 
tional skills and values. 


Opposite page, poet 
Gordon Tallman in 
Hyde Park. 
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LIKE A GOOD NEIGHBOR, STATE FARM IS THERE. 
WE LIVE WHERE YOU LIVE. 

m ii w 


STATE FARM 


For your insurance and financial needs, see one of these State Farm Agents 

i---1 I ■ —I r ~——-1 —" —’ ■- ~ mr 




Jim Thibodeau 

112 North Street 
Bennington, VT 
802-447-3722 


Karen Blosser, 
CLU LUTCF 

33 Northfield St, Rt 12 S 
Montpelier, VT 
802-229-5757 


Pat Spielman-Morris 

29 Upper Main Street 
Essex Junction, VT 
802-872-8300 


Mikę Estrada 

97 S Main Street 
West Lebanon, NH 
603-298-7834 


Kent Booraem, LUTCF 

85 Prim Road Suitę 201 
Colchester, VT 
802-862-5880 


Mark McBride 

25 Kingsbury Circle 
Derby, VT 
802-766-5154 


Jack Lindley 111 

444 S Union Street 
Burlington, VT 
802-658-2034 


Sudha Parikh 

Center 16 

48 Rathe Road Suitę 2 
Colchester, VT 
802-654-7161 


Dave Eaton, CLU 

132 Vermont Route 15 
Jericho, VT 
802-899-2526 


Jim Nassar 

25 Bishop Avenue Suitę 4 
Williston, VT 
802-879-7620 


O 
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John McDonald 

19 Merchants Row 
Randolph, VT 
802-728-6600 


Joe Collins 

200 South Main Street 
Barre, VT 
802-479-3353 


Tom Smith 


Julie Collins 

27 Fisher Pond Rd Suitę 9 
St. Albans, VT 
802-524-0200 


Ken DeCandio 

56 Allen Street 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7975 




27 Fisher Pond Rd Suitę 6 


St Albans. VT 


802 - 524-2500 


LIKE A GOOD NEIGHBOR, 
STATE FARM IS THERE/ 


Rich Hoppe 

972 Putney Road 
Brattleboro, VT 
802-254-2660 


Joan Collins 

150 Dorset Street 
South Burlington, VT 
802-657-3500 


Ernest Soto 

82 Woodstock Avenue 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7283 


statefarm.com * 

State Farm® • Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 


(m/o: 
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Alden Pellett 




ROSĘ ANN 
HUMPHREY 

HOME 


Interior De.iin, 

wam < *' 




Manchester, Vermont 
802 . 362.1210 
Burlington, Vermont 
802 . 864.5218 

mm rah u m ph rey h om e .com 


N o, that's not a band of Black For- 
est elves (above). It's the crew that 
brings you Vermont Life four 
times per year, photographed in a woodsy 
park two blocks away from our Baldwin 
Street offices in Montpelier. 

Included in this group of exceptionally 
good-loolcing (and hard-working!) people 
are one weaver, at least three gnitar players, 
one piano student, one historie preserva- 
tionist, one genetics student, an aspiring 
writer of fiction, five flower gardeners (at a 
minimum), one kickboxer, two runners, 
two hikers, several walkers, four skiers, 
two snowshoers, at least one snowmobiler, 
four bicyclists, many readers-for-pleasure, 
several movie fans, one devotee of bears 
and other animals, one serious (female) 
poker player, at least six gourmet or quasi- 
gourmet — or at least good — cooks, two 
kayakers, three canoeists, and many, many 
outdoorspersons of various illcs. 

About half of these people were born in 
Vermont. One was born in Australia, one in 
England. Ali of them are Vermont residents. 
Ali have deep and lifelong ties to the Green 
Mountain State. And all of us make it a 
personal goal to bring you the very best is- 
sues of Veimont Life that we can. 

The process of producing each issue starts 
a year or morę in advance of its publication 
when stories and photographs are assigned 
to freelance writers and photographers. 
About five months prior to publication we 
begin editing the articles and designing the 
page layouts. At the same time, advertise- 
ments are being sold and designed. Six 


weeks out, everything goes to the printer. 
The marketing and circulation people go to 
work (actually they've been at worlc all 
along) to make surę that your issue gets 
mailed properly and on time, and that thou- 
sands of copies appear on newsstands all 
across Vermont, on Schedule. 

Six of the people pictured here are in- 
volved directly in putting together the 
words and pictures that are the magazine. 
Most are involved in the business and fi- 
nancial aspects of publishing: managing 
sales, accounting, keeping track of your 
subscriptions, selling advertising, shipping 
products, or greeting and working with 
you, our customers. 

Pictured are (front row, from right): Tom 
Slayton, editor-in-chief; Stephanie Staub, 
advertising sales; H. Abby Hummel, ad- 
vertising sales,• Gerianne Smart, advertis- 
ing manager,- Marilyn Wood, publishing 
assistant; Ann Callear, ancillary products 
manager,- Tammy Duprey, accounting as¬ 
sistant; Gordon Durkee, product sales co- 
ordinator,- Andrew Jackson, director of 
operations; Joe Rossi, shipping manager. 
(Back row, from right): David J. Goodman, 
production manager,- Judy Powell, editorial 
assistant; Maude Chater, advertising ad¬ 
ministrator; Ann Marie Giroux, editorial 
assistant; Brenda Greika, subscriptions 
manager,- Jim Wallace, proofreader,- Julie 
George, business manager; John Lazenby, 
assistant editor. Our art director, Jan Hub- 
bard, who designs the magazine, couldn't 
be present for the photo. 

— T.K.S. 


YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the Profes¬ 
sional 1’oun DR CHIPPERS. mc kul me pnees and spocili - 
cations of features and oplions, plus Factory-Direct Savings 
now in effect. 

Name _ 

VTL 

Address _ 

City_State_ZIP__ 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®. Dept 43723X 
Meigs Road, P O. Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 
www.drchipper.com 


I 

_ J 


DR 

CHIPPER 

Professional Power 


for Homeowners! 

• A homeowner-sized and -priced version of the chippers 
road-crews use...the DR' CHIPPER has 2-3 times the 
power of typical homeowner machines. 

• Makes ugly brush piles, fallen branches, tops from felled 
trees DISAPPEAR FASTl 

• Tums hardwood 
branches up to 4-1/2" 
thick into valuable 
landscape mulch 
in seconds'. 

• ROAD-TOWABLE 
Models, Electric- 
Starting available. 
Lower-priced 10 HP 
and 12 HP models. 
too! 

T0LL FREE 
1-800 
216-6655 


MADĘ IN USA 
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Vermontiama 

DIGGING INTO THE PAST 


Wńtten and photographed by 

Karl Decker 

I n the forested hills of Southern Ver- 
mont, the last week of October is 
bright, cool and silent. The late after- 
noon sunbght may be warm, but the cold 
shadows cast by the hemlocks and spruces 
provoke a chilly reminder that the season 
has indeed changed. The forest floor is 
brown and crisp with fallen leaves. 

And you can see deeply into the trees, 
which, now leafless, reveal what was ob- 
scured by summeris leafy camouflage — 
the stone walls, old pasture gateways and 
the cellarholes of homesteads and farms 
long gone. 

My grandson Brian Jeffries, 14, had 
finished stacking some beech logs and 
had pumped water for the kitchen. 
Chores for the day were done. The rest 
of the afternoon was his. He leaned on 
the cabin's porch railing and looked off 
into the woods. "About the old cellar¬ 
hole..." he said. 

We don't know for surę who lived in the 
farmhouse that once stood on our land. 
Town records from the 1840s bear the 
names of Polly Franklin and Asa Walker, 
and a penciled notation on a copy reads, 
"1851-55 — House destroyed." But in¬ 
deed there is the cellarhole, ąuite hidden 
by a stand of young white spruce and with 
a three-foot-diameter paper birch grow- 
ing right out of the foundation's center. 



Nearby is a dug well 
lined with carefully se- 
lected cobbles, and 
there are foundations 
from outbuildings. 

A year ago, Brian 
collected and read 
through the old land 
records to satisfy his 
curiosity about who 
had lived here. The 
records went bacie to 
1786 when Oliver 
Wilkinson bought 200 
acres from one T. 

Wood and established 
the "original farm." 

From there a long and 
wandering chronology 
of owners followed — 

Franklin, Walker, Bruce, Hazeltine, 
Burbee, Walker, Thayer, Simpson, Wright, 
Porter, Benware — all the way to Decker, 
when in 1961 my father built a log cabin 
on the old barn foundation across the 
road from the cellarhole. 

Our talk was brief. Brian took off for 
the toolshed and got a shovel, trowel, 
rake and hard hat. "Lot of dead birch 
limbs up there," he said. "Hard-hat area." 
He disappeared into the spruce grove and 
the cellarhole for the next two hours. 
From time to time he'd emerge and go 
back with heavy-duty clippers. Later, a 
pick, a bucket. Surveyor's measuring tape. 

He was late for supper, but when he 
came, he brought with him samples of the 
100-odd bricks he'd uncovered, a dozen 
pieces of heavy crockery and many pieces 
of china, some with fine filigree and col- 
orful design. He spread them out on the 
table. The bricks, he noted, were of nar- 
rower, thinner dimensions than modern 
bricks. A fragment of heavy crockery borę 
the legend "Norton and Son." 

A piece of china about 2-by-2 inches 
had a fine maroon illustration of a 
woman's figurę. "Look at this one," he 
said, holding it close to the kerosene 
lamp. "Maybe it was part of a bowl. 
A wedding present for Polly Franklin? 


When would that 
be?" He consulted 
his notes. "1849? 
Maybe." 

"To discover" lit- 
erally means "to un- 
cover, to lift off the 
lid." And so Brian 
ąuickly found he had 
to face the archaeol- 
ogisfis most troubling 
ąuestion: How do 
you balance preser- 
vation and discovery? 
"What am I destroy- 
ing or burying," he 
asked, "as I pile earth 
and rock to one side 
in order to unearth 
the other?" 

Vermont State Archaeologist Giovanna 
Peebles warns that good archaeology is 
"not a 'fishing trip' of what goodies might 
be found ... archaeologists gather the 
proper information in the very process of 
destroying the site." She urges teachers 
and sometimes private landowners to get 
in touch with a professional archaeologist 
to "help them do it right." 

Those bent on such exploration should 
know that it is illegal to dig, metal detect 
or disturb sites on State or federal lands in 
Vermont. On your own land you can do 
what you want. But even then, the his- 
torical value of the site should be con- 
sidered. Peebles notes that there are 
thousands of 1870 to 1930 cellarholes, 
but a late 18th or early 19th century site 
probably has a high potential for render¬ 
ing information not found in books, pho- 
tographs or records, and the State would 
discourage unsupervised digging there. 

During the late fali we returned often 
to the cabin, I to pursue my photographic 
work and Brian to return to his dig. Once 
we woke to a cold December morning. 
Through a struggling sun, snów began to 
fali in seething silver streaks. Brian hur- 
ried in his task of becoming a morę dis- 
ciplined archaeologist, and before even 
considering breakfast — or getting out 
















rian Jeffrics toils away by kerosene lamp recording some ofthe artifacts frotn his 
rchacology dig in an old cellarhole in Townshend. Left, he holds the Howe sewing 
lachitiefrom the site and examines dish fragments with his cousin Matthew Nelson. 


before a storm broke — we measured the 
site's dimensions. Plenty of time in the 
winter months to map it, and maybe spec- 
ulate on the layout, design and possibly 
the appearance of the original farmstead. 

Brian's ąuestions remain: When was 
the house huilt ? Is the site possibly 214 
years old? What rooms are outlined by 
the foundation? Where is the dump? The 
privy? What is the age of the crockery? 
The dishware? Are there books that will 
help me identify these designs and trade- 
marks? Will I find charred wood? Melted 
glass? Metal? What is the age of the brick? 
Was the brick part of a chimney? Where 
did the bricks come from? Is what I am 


finding just relatively recent garbage? Do 
any photographs exist? What will answers 
to these ąuestions lead to? 

While we were driving out in the ac- 
cumulating snów, I asked Brian why the 
dishes and crockery — morę than 200 
pieces collected so far — were in so many 
smali, brolcen shards. "Weil," he said, "I 
figurę Fm digging now in the summer 
kitchen. Polly FranklnTs neighbor was 
Asa Walker. In fact in 1851 he bought the 
place from her. I think he came up one 
night to offer her a ridiculously Iow price 
for the farm, and well, there was this big 
fight in the kitchen ..." OK, archaeolo- 
gists are allowed to speculate. 


During the winter, Brian went on-line 
to track down historical records and 
books about the town, picking up snip- 
pets of history here, new names there. 
He joined the Townshend Historical So- 
ciety. And in the spring he resumed his 
work, uncovering what appears to be 
deteriorating plaster, composition yet 
to be determined. 

Recently, we stopped to visit friends 
who lived in a nearby restored school- 
house. Brian noticed the bricks there had 
the same dimensions as the ones he had 
uncovered last year, and we learned from 
the schoolhouse owner that there had 
been a brick works in a nearby town in 
the mid-1800s. 

And then a major discovery: Re- 
moved from the cellarhole many years 
ago by Brian's great-grandfather and 
then stored away and forgotten by me, 
were an intact front panel of a parlor 
stove and the body of a sewing ma¬ 
chinę with the raised legend "Howe." 
The parlor stove was of good ąuality 
for its day, complete with mica view- 
ing Windows (the mica long gone), 
columns and filigree. Unfortunately 
the manufacturer's name is too rusted 
to read. Photographs are now on their 
way to antiąue stove experts. 

The history of the Howe sewing ma¬ 
chinę is uncertain. One authority, an an¬ 
tiąue sewing machinę club in England, 
has tentatively dated the machinę to 
1867. This of course raises ąuestions 
about the accuracy of the notę claiming 
the datę of the house's demise. Although 
the excitement of adventure always mo- 
tivates, for Brian this cellarhole has be- 
come a mission that calls for the virtues 
of sustained patience and perseverance. 
It has also become a place where many 
disciplines — history, antiąuity, naturę, 
genealogy, research, mathematics, chem- 
istry, ethics — merge. The learning is 
solitary and self-motivated, for there are 
no teacher's lesson plans or bathroom 
passes to interfere with the slow progress 
madę with crowbar, shovel, pick, rake, 
trowel, brush and strainer. 

It's late summer of the second year on 
this work. I am on the porch, writing. 
There's a ąuiet inąuiry from the cellar¬ 
hole: "Hey, Grandpa? Could you go to the 
shed and bring over a couple of two-by- 
fours and a smali crowbar?" 

He's found something, and I do as I am 
told. tO? 


Photographer Karl Decker lives in Monroe, 
Connecticut, and Townshend, where he is 
continuing his project of photographing 
every person in town. 
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THE WEATHER HILL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 

Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 


Raise 

Alpacas 

on your land! 



Vermont Alpaca 
Company 


South Strafford, Vermont 
(802)765-9639 

www.vermontalpacaco.com 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

intercamp sąuare dances and, as always, 
the waterfront memories. 

It's refreshing to know the waterfront 
has not been overdeveloped, and today 
still looks the same as when I was a kid. 
For all you folks who have never been to 
Lakę Fairlee, good! Head over to Lakę 
Morey. I still have a few lunkers Pm 
trying to get in the boat over here. 

Jim McKinley 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 

Rochester's Artfnl Park 

I really enjoyed your centerfold of 
Rochester's Park [Summer 2002]. 
Although I only spent a few minutes at 
a time there during bike tours, I look for- 
ward to those few special minutes. As a 
teenager in 1973 I rode through on the 
second annual Tour of Scenie Rural 
Vermont (TOSRV). Bicycling left my 
life after that with cars, marriage, kids, 
until I rediscovered biking in 1997. 

In 1998 I attended the 28th TOSRV 
June ride (The Flood Year). A friend and 
myself came upon the park in the rain, 
and there was a sign about an event 
being held that weekend "Rain or 
Shine." Attached to the sign was an- 
other that said "Canceled." 

In 1999 during TOSRV it was hot and 
I needed a break and could not wait to 
get to the park bench under the shady 
tree. I was treated to a violin player ser- 
enading senior citizens at a cookout 
behind me. In TOSRV 2000 I arrived at 
the park as the students were loading 
folding chairs into a pickup truck. I had 
just missed graduation. In 2001 for the 
30th TOSRV it was simply a great day 
to enjoy the brief rest in the park. 

Lenny Sullivan 
Methuen, Massachusetts 
The Tour of Scenie Rural Vermont, 
sponsored by American Youth Hostels, 
is a 200-mile June bicycle jaunt. 

— Editor 

Anson Tebbetts, Stacey Chase 

I wanted to take a moment to com- 
pliment the excellent job Stacey Chase 
did with her story on TV reporter Anson 
Tebbetts [Summer 2002]. I've been read- 
ing Vermont Life for as long as I can 
remember, and, by far, this article was the 
best Fve ever read. The story reminded 
me of my years growing up in Rut land in 
the 1950s and '60s. 

As I read the story, the personality of 
Anson Tebbetts became part of my soul. 
I found that as I read of Anson's father's 
passing, I had tears welling up in my 


eyes! We all want to share the moments 
that Anson has lived: rural, simple living 
combined with the wonderful career "up 
the road," in Anson's case, as a TV re¬ 
porter. Vermont Life stories often bring 
us all down this proverbial "back road" 
in Vermont and serve to remind us that 
there is always somewhere that our 
thoughts and dreams can wander, re- 
tuming to Vermont once again to smell 
the fresh-mown hay on a hot summer 
day and see the lakę off in the distance 
waiting for us to jump in ; even if you've 
never lived in Vermont! 

Mikę Minard 

South Berwick, Maine 

From the Crew of the Redwing 

We would like to thank you for 
putting an article about the Champlain 
Longboat Project in Vermont Life [Spring 
2002]. We had a lot of fun building the 
Redwing and learned a lot about our- 
selves and each other. We learned how 
to work as a team and how much pride, 
cooperation with each other and hard 
work goes into building the Redwing. 
We also learned not to be so shy. Some 
of us were very nervous about talking in 
front of people who we didn't know, 
and after doing this project we learned 
that it's not as hard as we thought. If we 
could do it again, we would. Thanks 
again. 

Crew of the Redwing 

Hannaford Career Center, Middlebury 

Vermont Law School Cotttes ofAge 
Reading "Law for the World" [Spring 
2002] was a poignant experience for me. 
Twenty-five years ago, Vermont Life's 
Spring 1977 issue carried my article 
"Vermont Law School: Accepted, ac- 
credited and ready to grow." With a cover 
picture by Richard Howard of the first 
graduating class, it described the growing 
pains of the fledgling law school. The 
last paragraph of my piece gave a hint of 
what was to come: "Vermont Law 
School had won over its fellow towns- 
people and was on its way to State and 
national recognition." In this past quar- 
ter century when our State has become 
recognized as a leader in environmental 
issues, how appropriate that our unique 
law school should share that reputation. 

Virginia Downs 

Lyndon Center 

Send letters to: Vennont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State.vt.us 


































WERMONT 

It s a great location 
for education! 




Bennington College 
Burlington College 
Castleton State College 
Center for Northern Studies 
Champlain College 
College of St. Joseph 
Community College of Vermont 
Goddard College 
Green Mountain College 
Johnson State College 
Landmark College 
Lyndon State College 
Marlboro College 
Middlebury College 
New England Culinary Institute 
Norwich University 
Saint Michaels College 
School for International Training 
Southern Vermont College 
Sterling College 
University of Vermont 
Vermont Law School 
Vermont Technical College 
Woodbury College 



Searching for the right college? Look into Vermont! Youll find some of the most challenging colleges 
and universities in the U.S.A. And, theyre in one of the worlds most popular four-season resort 
regions. Yisit us at www.vtcolleges.org and you ll get the information you need to make your move. 


This is a publicańon of the Consortium ofYermont Colleges , Yermont Higher Education Council. 


www.vtcolleges.org 
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B tip: Take the time during your visit to Vermont 
to stop by one or morę of the States distinctive and 
beautiful college campuses. Some of the finest higher 
educational institutions in the United States are located 
right here in Vermont. Youll find some of them on the 
following pages. 

Its a little-known fact that some of Vermonts most 
attractive and interesting places are on campus — 
whether its the University of Vermonts historie green, a 
quiet oasis in the center of busy Burlington, or Vermont 
Technical College, high on a pastorał hilltop in tiny 
Randolph Center. 

Vermont s 24 college campuses are scattered through- 
out the State, so wherever you are in the Green Moun- 
tains, theres likely to be a college campus nearby. Many, 
like Johnson State College in Johnson or Sterling College 
in Craftsbury Common, have strikingly scenie campus 
locations. Others have unusual museums, historie archi- 
tecture, interesting art collections or paths and trails to 
walk. Among the many places to visit: 


• The Old Chapel at Castleton State College, built in 
1821 and site of the first medical school in Vermont — 
and a famous grave-robbing incident! 

• The campus of Bennington College in North Ben¬ 
nington, where the mix of traditional and contemporary 
architecture makes for pleasant and interesting walking. 

• The Middlebury Snów Bowl, in the mountains 
above Middlebury College, where lift-served alpine ski- 
ing (fees charged) is still a relatively unerowded and inti- 
mate experience. 

• The restaurants and bakery of the New England 
Culinary Institute in downtown Montpelier, offering ex- 
cellent lunches and dinners in all price categories. 

• St. Michaels College Playhouse in Colchester, which 
offers four full-scale Equity productions each summer at 
the McCarthy Arts Center. 

• The University of Vermont’s Fleming Museum, 
which boasts a permanent collection of 19,000 items 
ranging firom early Mesopotamia to contemporary 
America and offers important art shows all year long. 

• The Everett Estate, on a hillside just south of Ben¬ 
nington, which now houses Southern Vermont College, 
is an elaborate greystone mansion open to the public for 
self-guided tours, and the adjacent grounds are ideał for 
hiking, picnicking and naturę walks. 

There are many other attractions at Vermonts college 
campuses. Virtually all offer public lectures, concerts 
and performances throughout the year. Check locally for 
details. 

Vermont colleges and universities, like Vermont itself, 
are friendly but not forward. They’d love to have you 
come visit them and many have tours available if you 
cali ahead. You can write to any of the colleges for morę 
information or visit the Consortium of Vermont Col¬ 
leges (www.vtcolleges.org) to find links to all Vermont 
colleges and request additional information. 

And — if your son or daughter chooses to attend a 
Vermont college — youll have another reason to come 
back to Yermont! 


The Consortium of Vermont Colleges is part of the 
Vermont Higher Education Council. Correspondence of 
a generał naturę should be sent to: 

The Consortium of Vermont Colleges 
c/o The Vermont Higher Education Council 
P.O. Box 47 

Essex Junction, VI' 05453-0047 

email: vhec@aol.com 

Web address: www.vtcolleges.org 
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A The 

1 UNIVERSITY 
M 0/ YERMONT 


Admissions Office, 194 South Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
802-656-3370 • admissions@uvm.edu • www.uvm.edu 



Engaging minds - 

Creating futures. 


Castleton 

A V E R M O N T STATE COLLEGE 

www.castleton.edu 

For information cali Admissions 800-639-8521 
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LYNDON 

STATE COLLEGE 


At Lyndon State 
College, we're 
aassionate about 
few things. 

SateUitedata. 
Breaking news. 
Hard rock. 


You may need to adjust 
to the climate here in 
Lyndonville, Vermont. 
Being treated so special 
:ake a little getting used to. 


To learn morę, cali our Admissions 

Office at 1-800-225-1998 or 

visit us Online at www.lyndonstate.edu 


Take a Virtual Visit to 24 Vermont Higher 
Education Institutions Listed Below: 

Bennington College: www.bennington.edu 

Burlington College: www.burlcol.edu 

Castleton State College: www.castleton.edu 

Center for Northern Studies: www.together.net/-cnsnorth 

Champlain College: www.champlain.edu 

College of St. Joseph: www.csj.edu 

Community College of Vermont: www.ccv.edu 

Goddard College: www.goddard.edu 

Green Mountain College: www.greenmtn.edu 

Johnson State College: www.johnsonstatecollege.edu 

Landmark College: www.landmarkcollege.org 

Lyndon State College: www.lyndonstate.edu 

Marlboro College: www.marlboro.edu 

Middlebury College: www.middlebury.edu 

New England Culinary Institute: www.neculinary.com 

Norwich University: www.norwich.edu 

Saint Michaels College: www.smcvt.edu 

School for International Training: www.worldlearning.org 

Southern Vermont College: www.svc.edu 

Sterling College: www.sterlingcollege.edu 

University of Vermont: www.uvm.edu 

Vermont Law School: www.vermontlaw.edu 

Vermont Technical College: www.vtc.edu 

Woodbury College: www.woodbury-college.edu 




Gain invaluable hands-on experience in our working kitchens 
under the direction of renowned teaching chefs and managers. 


WHETHER YOU WANT TO BE A CHEF OR A MANAGER, 
WE HAVE A PROGRAM TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 


• SMALL CLASSES 

• HANDS-ON TRAINING 

• PAID INTERNSHIPS 

• ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
AYAILABLE 


• A.O.S. DEGREE IN CULINARY ARTS 

• A.O.S. DEGREE IN FOOD AND 
BEVERAGE MANAGEMENT 

• B.A. DEGREE IN FOOD AND 
BEVERAGE MANAGEMENT 

• FINANCIAL AID FOR QUALIFIED 


STUDENTS 


NEW EUGLAND 
CULINARY INSTITUTE' 

250 Main St. • Montpclicr, VT 05602 
Branch Campus- 48 V 2 Park Street • Essex Junction, VT 05452 
www.neci.edu • Toll Free 877.223.6324 
Accredited Member, ACCSCT 
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Castletcm^ State College 

COMMUNITY GÓLLEGE OF VERMONT 

Johnson State College 
Lyndon State College 
Vermont Technical College 
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vsc.edu 


Discover a world where you can be 
whatever you want to be... a leader, an 
athlete, a scholar, an artist. Discover a college where 
your teachers know you by name. Where your 
dassmates are your friends. And your accomplish- 
ments open the door to any career you can imagine. 

Discover yourself in the Vermont State Colleges, 
with locations in every part of the State, always 
near skiing and the great outdoors. We give you the 
opportunity to do everything in some of the most 
inspiring settings in the country. 

Our five colleges offer you morę than 120 areas 
of study, induding two-year and four-year programs 
in technology, liberał arts and Sciences, and Profes¬ 
sional studies. We also offer graduate programs. 

Glance through a few of our programs and you'll 
discover you want to know morę — 


•Architectural Engineering Technology 

• Business Administration 

•Communication: Corporate, Digital Media, Mass Media 

•Computer Systems Management 

•Criminology 

• Education 

•Environmental Science 
•Fine & Performing Arts 
•Hospitality and Tourism Management 

• Meteorology 
•Ski Area and Resort 

Management 
•Sports Medicine 
•Television News Producti* 

• Veterinary Technology 

Cali today or see us on 
the web for morę 
information and discover 
the Vermont State 




Colleges! 


Vermont State 
Colleges 

Tel: (802) 241-2520 

P.O. Box 359 
Waterbury, VT 
05676-0359 









A New Kind of Park 


Preserves Open 
Land and 
A Lakę 

Champlain View 

By Tom Slayton 

Photographed by 

Paul O. Boisyert 


F or miles south of Burlington 
along Route 7, commercial 
and residential development 
have transformed what once 
was open farmland into a busy com¬ 
mercial strip that continues almost 
to Shelburne, five miles south of 
Burlington proper. 

Residential development extends to 
near the top of a hill about three miles 
south of Shelburne, where suddenly 
you're back in an older Vermont: 
Farmland once again embraces both 
sides of Route 7 and the landscape is 
much as it has been for the past two 
centuries — barns and open fields. On 
the east side of the road, the fields roli 
away toward Camel's Hump in the 
distance, and there is a glimpse of 


Lakę Champlain. To the west, walkers 
on the ridge stand above a huge view 
of Lakę Champlain, sprawled north 
and south between the surrounding 
sentinel mountains. 

The vista takes in a new kind of 
local park, owned and maintained by 
the Town of Charlotte, but created by 
a broad public-private partnership. The 
vision and much of the drive behind 
its creation came from Dr. Stephen 
Rockefeller, a professor emeritus of re- 
ligion at Middlebury College, who was 
determined to save from development 
the open fields and the gentle hill with 
the big view. With officials of the Con- 
servation Fund, he formed The Deme- 
ter Fund, named after the Greek 
goddess of grain, fertility and agricul- 
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The view west toward Lakę Champlain includes land preserued in the 
town of Charlotte through purchases by the Demeter Fund. 


turę, to purchase and protect the open 
land on both sides of Route 7. It took 
10 years, but the land conservation 
plan succeeded. 

Conservation of the strategically 
located park and adjacent protected 
farmland — together they total morę 
than 850 acres — could not have hap- 
pened without the cooperation of 
many people and organizations, includ- 
ing the Demeter Fund, the Vermont 
Land Trust, the Vermont Housing and 
Conservation Board, the Town of Char¬ 
lotte, the Vermont Agency of Trans¬ 
portation, Governor Howard Dean and 
others. A local advisory panel played a 
key role in establishing the park and 
nearby protected lands. 

"It's been a great experience," Marty 
Illick, former chair of the Charlotte 
Select Board said. "There was pain in- 
volved, at times, and compromises had 
to be madę, but it was possible." 


The Charlotte Park and Wildlife 
Refuge is used by people from Char¬ 
lotte and Shelburne and is open to the 
generał public. In addition to the 
sweeping view, it contains walking 
and horseback riding trails and some 
significant wetland and forest habitat. 
Morę than 500 acres of conserved 
farmland lie adjacent to the park. 

The purpose of the project is to pre¬ 
serze working farmland, the agricul- 
tural landscape and the open space 
and scenie vistas that make the region 
distinctive. It is also designed to foster 
outdoor reereation, naturę study and 
ąuiet reflection, to create a refuge for 
wildlife and to sustain biodiversity in 
the Champlain Valley. 

Vermont's landscape, one of the 
most beautiful in the world, has the 
power to soothe and heal. In a world 
all too often wracked by disharmony 
and violence, the rolling fields and 


green hills of Vermont express the 
essential harmony that is at the core 
of naturę and human life. 

Thanks to the vision of Dr. Stephen 
Rockefeller and the cooperation and 
dedication of a wide rangę of people, a 
significant piece of that landscape has 
been protected for all time. 

• 

Access to the Charlotte Park and 
Wildlife Refuge is off Greenbush Road, 
less than a mile north of Charlotte 
Village. The park entrance and parking 
lot are on the right as you go north, 
just before you reach a railroad over- 
pass. Visitors are asked to respect the 
privacy of neighbors and to obey the 
rules of the park. Pets, motorized vehi- 
cles and bicycles are prohibited. 


Tom. Slayton is the editor of Vermont Life. 
Paul O. Boisvert grew up in Shelburne, 
where he now lives. 
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By Brian Vachon 
Photographed by Richard Howard 


C HORES BEGIN EARLY at Moun- 
tain Road Farm in Craftsbury, 
earlier than almost anyone or 
anything in that part of the 
world is yet fully awake. But Marcel 
Masse is up, and the herd he tends and 
milks and cares for on his farm soon 
will be too. 

"If it were up to them, they'd proba- 
bly catch a couple extra hours of sleep," 
he says, with morę affection than dis- 


closes the connecting door and locks 
the stanchions in place. 

"The first one is always the first one, 
every morning," he says. "And the first 
10 are always the first 10. There's a 
real pecking order at the beginning 
when they come in to get milked. But 
after the first 25 or so, it starts to get 
sort of random." 

"Except you can be pretty surę who 
the last ones will be," says Paula Masse 


(pronounced "Massey"), the mistress of 
Mountain Road Farm. She's come to 
help her husband with the main chore of 
the morning, the two-and-a-half-hour 
job of milking the herd. She's already 
put in a load of laundry at the house, 
madę surę the ducks, guinea hens and 
goose have fresh water, and fed the fam- 
ily's three dogs, three cats and two sheep. 

The Masses have been married for 37 
years, and are the kind of couple who 


Real Vermonters 

MILK GOATS 



approval. "But it's not up to 
them. In this barn, it's up 
to me." 

By 3:30 a.m., Marcel has 
entered the barn that sits 
across the wide driveway 
from his house, ready to 
start the day's business. It's 
well before daybreak, but he 
has already begun checking 
the milk parlor eąuipment, 
running a cleansing solution 
through the pipes and put- 
ting scoops of grain mix into 
the pails on the raised milk¬ 
ing stand. Only then does 
he issue the morning's first 
wake-up cali. 

"Come on girls, it's time 
to go to worlc," he calls into 
the holding pen of the barn. 

"Time to get up, ladies. Let's 
get to it." 

Marcel pulls a ropę attached to a pul- 
ley that opens a door connecting the 
milking parlor to the pen, and the first 
of his charges pokes her head inside and 
meanders over to an open stanchion. 
She is followed by nine others who 
sleepily take their places. Then Marcel 
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Marcel and Paula Masse 
Prove It Can 
Be a Good Idea 


could very easily finish some 
of each other's sentences if 
they chose to. But they don't. 
Instead, they sometimes 
color in the corners of each 
other's thoughts, adding a bit 
of texture to the idea offered. 

"For me, 3:30 in the mom- 
ing is the best part of the 
day," Marcel says. "It's so 
quiet and gorgeous. Seeing 
the sky start opening up at 
the beginning of the day and 
being that pretty.... There's 
nothing like it in the world." 

"But that's not to say there 
aren't some negatives to 
starting every day this early," 
Paula adds with agreeable 
pragmatism. "But when you 
think about it, there are re- 
ally a lot morę positives than 
negatives. It's really a lot like life: The 
benefits far outweigh the drawbacks." 

And the goats — the herd of 150 
Saanans, Alpines, Nubians, Toggenburgs 
and La Manchas whose twice-a-day milk 
output can produce as much as 7,000 
pounds in a very good week — offer what 
sounds like soft, throaty bleats of agree- 













* 
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Marcel came from Sweetsburg, 
Quebec; his French-Canadian ori- 
gins still play notes throughout his 
speech. His family moved to Ver- 
mont when he was five. Paula's 
family had lived in Craftsbury for 
generations, and farming was an es- 
sential part of her heritage. The two 
met at the Craftsbury Elementary 
School, where Marcel felt very 
much like an outsider. "I couldn't 
understand the language," he re- 
members with little fondness. "And 
some of those kids thought that 
meant I was pretty stupid. So they 
let me know it. They really let me 
know it. I think my first English 
words were, 'you sons of bitches.'" 

Paula may have originally felt 
sorry for the picked-upon new- 
comer, but she was soon attracted 
to morę enduring ąualities: strength 
of character, uncommon directness 
and, of course, that very strong will. 

Marcel, for his part in this most 
enduring of romances, fell in love 
with the bright, delightful and 
eąually resolute young girl who was 

“Come on girls, it’s time 


ment. Ali things considered, the benefits 
of being one of the Masses' beloved ani- 
mals far outweigh the drawbacks. 

The Masses have been raising and 
milking goats sińce 1995, growing their 
herd and learning about their animals 
as they've gone along. Today, they're 
considered among the most knowl- 
edgeable and productive goat farmers 
in Vermont. "But when we started out, 
some people thought we were crazy," 
Marcel says, with relish, knowing how 
things eventually turned out. "This is 
dairy country/ a lot of people said. 'You 
can't raise goats here.' They thought 
we'd fali on our faces. But they didn't 
know us very well. They didn't know 
that we're stubborn." 

Stubborn might be a fair word, but 
strong-willed works just as well. The 
Masses' lives have been a demonstra- 
tion of strong will for a very long time. 

They didn't start out as goat farmers, 
of course. That would have been as un- 
likely as it would have been unprofitable 
when Marcel and Paula were newlyweds, 
back in 1964, operating their first farm in 
East Craftsbury. It was a subsistence 
dairy farm, as most were — and still are 
— in the Northeast Kingdom, one that 
Marcel took over from his folks. 



kind to him when many of his class- 
mates were not. 

Aiter grammar school, Paula went on 
to high school, but Marcel was needed 
back home to help at the farm. "I would 
have liked to have gone on with my ed- 
ucation, but things were pretty tough 
at home, and that's where I had to be," 
he says. (Years later, Marcel would earn 
his GED diploma, graduating from high 
school with his youngest daughter and 
earning straight A's.) 

In 1963, he borrowed money to buy 
the family farm from his parents, who 
gave up farming and moved out of 
State. The following year, Marcel and 
Paula got married. He was 23 and she 
was 18. "It was a struggle," he says. 
"My father wasn't really very success- 


ful with the farm, and we had to start 
pretty much from rock bottom and 
work our way up. We had 40 cows on 
212 acres, and that really took some 
work. Some people would have quit, 
but we stuck with it." 

Eventually, the Masses began to tum 
things around. By the early 1970s, they 
had substantially increased the size of 
their herd, started their own family and 
were making ends meet — with even a 
little to spare. But events — most of 
them unplanned, unrelated and unfor- 
tunate — pushed them toward a differ- 
ent kind of farm life. When they look 
back on it, it's almost as if they were des- 
tined to become goat farmers. But at the 
time, nothing seemed inevitable. What 
it seemed like was bad luck. 

First, there was the accident. Marcel 
was taking two cows to a commission 
sale when a tractor-trailer plowed into 
his truck and flipped it on its side. He 
knew immediately that he was hurt, but 
he didn't know how badly, and test after 
test in the weeks to come didn't make 
the picture any clearer. "I couldn't really 
walk — my leg would give out — but no 

to go to work. Time to get 
up, ladies. Let’s get to it.” 

one could tell me why," he remembers. 
"I wanted to work, but I couldn't." 

The eventual diagnosis was that the 
accident had torn a nerve in MarcePs 
back. It meant that he would have to ap- 
proach farming differently. But it didn't 
mean, simply because it couldrit mean, 
that he'd have to give it up entirely. 
"Once you're a farmer, you're always a 
farmer," he says matter-of-factly. "It's 
not an occupation. It's in the blood." 

The Masses tried using a farm man¬ 
ager to do the bulk of the chores Marcel 
could no longer handle, but it didn't 
work. Out of necessity, they auctioned 
the herd and tried leasing the farm's 
property for crops. But there wasn't 
enough money in that, so they had to sell 
the family farm. 

They bought a smaller place, the 90- 
acre Mountain Road Farm, but morę 
disasters followed. An electrical prob¬ 
lem caused stray voltage that ruined one 
herd, and later a windstorm blew down 
their barn, destroying another herd. Un- 
derstandably, the Masses felt they were 
getting nowhere. 

The economics of dairying didn't help. 
Milk prices were higher in 1984 than in 
1992, and all their costs had gone sky- 
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Some ofthe Masses' 150 goats headfor the barn. Opposite page, Paula Masse in the 
milking parlor, which has been renovated sińce the days when it serued Holstein 
cows. Left , below, soine ofthe Vermont Butter and Cheese Company's goats' milk 
cheeses. Below; the Masses'granddaughter Abigail Alden with a young goat. 


high. But the Masses didn 7 t want to give 
up. "We loved it here," Marcel said. 
"We loved our neighbors. We loved the 
fact that the kids were all close by." 

To stay in farming, they knew they 7 d 
have to build a new barn and buy yet an- 
other herd. Neither had any desire to go 
back into that kind of debt. They knew 
they 7 d have to find another way. 

"It wasn 7 t like it hit us all at once," 
Paula says. "We were looking at a lot 
of things. But we both love animals. 
And one day, one of us said, 'How 
about goats? 7 And the other one said — 
and I don 7 t really remember who had 
the idea first — 7 It 7 s certainly worth 
taking a look. 7 So we did. We took a 
very good look." 

The Masses began to educate them- 
selves in the art and science of goat farm¬ 
ing. They read everything they could 
get their hands on, including the then- 
popular book Real Vermonters Dorit 
Milk Goats. In it, the authors offered 
not-entirely-serious observations about 
what, in their view, separated would-be 
Vermonters from the real article. And as 
the title clearly implied, goat farming 
didn't ąualify as real. It's a pursuit of 
hobbyists, the authors suggested. Goat 
farming might be an interesting diver- 
sion, but it isn't real farming. 

The authors had obviously never met 
the Masses. "Because of course it's real 


farming," Marcel says, a little defiantly. 
"You can 7 t just dabble in it. These are 
real, living animals you're dealing with. 
You can 7 t just say, 'Oh, I thinlc I'll skip 
the milking today. 7 You can't just turn it 
off and on like a faucet. The goats are de¬ 
pendent on you, and you have to be se- 
rious about your commitment to them." 

"And you really have to love them," 
Paula adds. "My one piece of advice to 
anyone who is considering goat farm¬ 
ing is that: If you don't really think you'11 
love them, don 7 t go into it. Don 7 t even 
think about it." 

The Masses talked to a number of suc- 
cessful Vermont goat farmers and to Al- 
lison Hooper, co-owner of Vermont 
Butter &. Cheese in Websterville, which 
has been buying goats 7 milk from up to 
two dozen Vermont farmers for about 15 
years. "She told us what the going price 
was for premium ąuality goat's milk 
[about $38 per 100 pounds of milk] and 
she told us what we 7 d need to do to be 
successful ourselves." 

Hooper remembers the conversation. 
"They had obviously done their home- 
work and they were clearly determined," 
she says. "I told them I thought they 
could make it work. And, obviously, 
they have." 

The Masses rebuilt their barn on a 
smaller scalę to accommodate the new 
tenants and started with a smali herd. 


Marcel bought the necessary eąuip- 
ment and installed the stanchions and 
milking machines. "Some of the old 
farmers came around to see what we 
were doing, and they said they thought 
we had lost our minds," he says. "But 
we stuck with it, and now those same 
farmers come around and they 7 re 
amazed. One of them came by and af- 
ter he loolced at the set-up we had, he 
came over and shoolc my hand and said, 
7 You really taught me something today. 
I had you totally underestimated. 7 That 
was a good thing for him to say." 

With their success, the Masses have 
also become strong advocates of the 
product their herd produces. "You can 7 t 
say goats 7 milk is necessarily better than 
cows 7 milk, but it 7 s different. And for 
some things, it is better, 77 says Marcel. 
"It's naturally homogenized and it never 
separates. The molecules in the liąuid 
are one-tenth the size of cows 7 milk, 
and it breaks down easier. For people 
who are allergic to cows 7 milk, goats 7 
milk sometimes worlcs wonders." 

Marcel tells of the mother in nearby 
West Glover whose colicky baby 
daughter couldn 7 t hołd her food. "We 
kept supplying her with milk and after 
two months, she came back with her 
girl and you wouldn 7 t have lcnown it 
was the same baby. 7 You saved my 
(Continued on page 80) 
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By Nancy Price Graff 


/rthur Rothstein was 21 years old on February 6, 1936, when he spent a brilliant, bitterly 
r-efM. day taking photographs of farms in Windsor County. Today Rothstein s images of 
L ba rns an d homesteads surrounded by unbroken fields of snów are part of an extraordinary 
archive of morę than 270,000 negatwes at the Library ofCongress. Ali were taken, around 
the country, by photographers from the Historical Section, a New Deal program that 
operated, successively, under the Resettlement Administration, the Farm Security Admim 
istration and, finally, the Office ofWar Information. 


From 1936 until 1942, when the program 
was dissolved, nine photographers madę a 
total of 11 visits to Vermont. Over those 
years, what began as a modest public rela- 
tions mission for controversial government 
programs to aid farmers and the rural poor 
blossomed into the most sweeping cultural 
history project ever undertaken by the U.S. 
government. 

Roy Stryker, the visionary director of the 
Historical Section, knew Vermont well. In 
1931 he had bought land on Lakę Eden in 
Eden Mills and built a vacation cottage 
there. The location of the cottage, where the 
photographers sometimes stayed, explains a 
great deal about why the northern half of 
the State is disproportionately represented 
in the approximately 1,600 Vennont images 
that survive. But it was Stryker’s love of 
the State that explains why Vermont is dis¬ 
proportionately important in the breath- 
taking scope of the national collection. 

Vermont in the 1930s was a backwater. 
Its population had been stagnant for 
decades, and although cities such as Barre 
and Burlington were growing, the generał 
exodus from the farm had taxed village life, 
sapping energy from its already depleted 
economic and human resources. Farmers 
struggled. Only one in seven owned a trać- 
tor, and electric companies were loathe to 
make the investments necessary to bring 
labor-saving devices like milking machines 
into the hills. Skiing was in its infancy, its 
potential unknown. Although Vermont 
had been trying for 40 years, with limited 
success, to sell its abandoned farms to surm 


mer residents, it was only beginning to de- 
velop a compelling national identity. 

Yet if things were difficult for Vermonters 
in the 1930s, they were not dire. Offered the 
chance to employ thousands by construct- 
ing a federal highway along the tops of the 
Green Mountains the length of the State, the 
citizens of Vermont refused to deface their 
beloved landscape. Wary of the expanding 
role of govemment, they nevertheless pan 
ticipated in the Works Progress Adminis¬ 
tration, the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and a host of other New Deal programs. 

Although the Historical Section s uniąue 
national photography project was created to 
generate support for the govemment’s agri- 
cultural programs, Roy Stryker had grander 
dreams, and those included expressing qual- 
ities he thought Vermont could model. He 
came here to renew his own spirit, and sent 
his photographers over the course of six 
years to capture on film the human ąuality 
and scalę of Vermont’s landscapes, com- 
munities, enterprises, families and spirit be- 
cause he thought Vermont had something 
important to say to an anxious nation as it 
girded itself to face its uncertain futurę. 

Nancy Price Graff (see page 23) is a writer 
and former Vermont Life editor who lives in 
Montpelier. She has spent the past six years 
researching the Historical Section’s Ver- 
mont photographs for Middlebury College. 


Above, looking for the mail, the 
McNally Farm, Kirby, 1937. 

Arthur Rothstein 

The McNallys, who lived on a dirt road 
between East Lyndon and Concord, ran 
a smali dairy farm, milking by hand, 
bottling by machinę and delivering the 
milk to their customers in their truck. 


Below, garbage-collection sled, 
Woodstock, 1940. 

M arion Post 

Post’s images of town meeting and the 
budding ski industry in Woodstock in 
late winter 1940 appealed to a nation on 
the cusp of World War II, but she also 
photographed ordinary scenes, such as 
this one, that reflected a dying way of life. 


Left, train station, Randolph, 1937. 

Arthur Rothstein 

Rothsteins travels during the late summer 
and early fali of 1937 took him from 
Burlington to the Northeast Kingdom to 
Randolph. To the Historical Section’s 
renowned director, Roy Stryker, all forms 
of transportation were metaphors for ties 
that bound the country together, even 
during difficult times. 
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William Gaynor, Fairfield, September 1941. 

Jack Delano 

Delano took morę than 60 images of the Gaynor family, a series that 
portrayed a Farm Security Administration client, his wife and their 
children struggling to survive on a failing farm. 



Silverware salesman, Lincoln, 

1940. 

Louise Rosskam 

Although she too was a photog' 
rapher, Rosskam was connected 
to the Historical Section only 
through marriage. Fortunately, 
when she came to Vermont 
during the summer of 1940 on a 
city-country cultural exchange, 
she brought her camera. 
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Charles Ormsbee family at dinner, East Montpelier, 1942. 

Fńtz Henie 

After the United States entered World War II, the Historical 
Sections supervising agency name, photographers and themes all 
changed. Henie, photographing for the Office of War Information, 
documented the many ways the three-generations of Ormsbees were 
supporting the war effort. 
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Right, Frank Goss, 71, receives the news that last year’s hired 
man has enlisted in the Navy; Hastings Storę, West Danville, 1942. 

Fńtz Henie 

By the time Henie came to West Danville in the late spring of 1942, Histor- 
ical Section photographers no longer worked from wide-ranging shooting 
scripts. He covered the efifect of wartime price Controls on rural shoppers. 


Livestock paradę, Tunbridge Fair, September 1941. 

Jack Delano 

City-bred Delano fell in love with the color and ceremony of country fairs. 
In the late summer of 1941, he visited the Champlain Valley Exposition, 
the Vermont State Fair in Rutland and the Tunbridge World’s Fair, where 
he caught the stately pageantry of a time^honored processional. 
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Unloading milk cans, United Farmers* 
Cooperative Creamery, East Berkshire, 1941. 

Jack Dębno 

Three different Historical Section photographers 
traveled to northern Vermont and documented how 
dairy cooperatives were changing the way once-inde- 
pendent farmers did business. Delano could see how 
farmers were becoming cogs in complex regional and 
national networks. 


To See Morę 

The 68-photograph exhibit Looking Back at 
Vermont: Farm Security Administration Pho - 
tographs, 1936-1942 will be on display from 
September 12 through December 1 at the Mid- 
dlebury College Museum of Art. For informa- 
tion, cali (802) 443-5007. Nancy Price Graffs 
book about the Historical Section’s work in 
Vennont, written as part of the college’s exhibit, 
is available through the museums bookstore 

(802-443-5007). 



Cutting hay, Windsor County, 1937. 

Arthur Rothstein 


No images morę beautiful exist in the Vermont files of the Historical Section than Roth- 
stein’s photographs of scything on an autumn day. Part landscape, part portraiture, they 
are Rothstein’s celebration of the enduring human spirit. ^ 
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Vermont Artisans Are Turning Milk into Magie 

Masters 

By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


M orę than ever, Vermont 
cheese is turning heads and 
tickling palates. 

Gorgonzola, chevre, fontina, Camem¬ 
bert, feta, Gouda, raclette, Caerphilly, 
Timson and tomme ; we're talking seri- 
ous cheese here — morę than 100 vari- 
eties — and all of them madę in Vermont. 
This is not your father's cheddar. 

Nothing wrong with cheddar, mind 
you, and the state's famed producers — 
Cabot, Shelburne Farms and Grafton 
among them — have helped put Ver- 
mont on the cheese map, as have the 


goat cheeses madę by the Vermont But- 
ter and Cheese Company. But it is the 
smali producers of European-style 
cheeses that are turning Vermont into a 
cheese-lover's paradise, statewide. 

Paradise, of course, is a beguiling im¬ 
age, and one that doesn't begin to re- 
flect the long hours, hard work, trial 
and error and marginal profits that 
mark most cheesemakers' lives. But it 
does represent the aspirations of the 
state's cheesemaking artisans, who 
seek to manipulate the magie worked 
by time, temperaturę, humidity and 


bacteria on humble milk to produce 
that "perfect cheese" that exists in 
each one's imagination. 

Cheese, wrote Clifton Fadiman, is 
"milk's leap toward immortality." 
Vermont , s cheesemakers are giving 
milk a push. 

• 

"I am consumed by cheese," says 
Willow Smart earnestly. She is stand- 
ing in the cave — a room built into 
the side of a hill in which her cheeses 
are set to age — at Willow Hill Farm 
in Milton (www.sheepcheese.com). 
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"Of course," she adds, laugh- 
ing, "I consume a lot of cheese 
as well." 

Vermonters have always con- 
sumed a lot of cheese — from 
the homemade ''pot cheese" or 
"farmer's cheese" that historians 
tell us was a staple at the farm- 
house dinner table to the hunks 
of cheddar or "storę cheese" 
sliced from a huge, waxed wheel 
at the generał storę. 

Rut in the past decade or so, 
Vermonters have been eating — 
and producing — morę yarieties, 
some in the style of existing 
cheeses like Jack and Gouda, 
others true originals. According to Henry 
Tewksbury, the Cheeseman of the Brat- 
tleboro Food Co-op and author of The 
Cheeses of Vermont (see page 51), there 
are now nearly 40 cheesemakers plying 
their trade in the Green Mountain State, 
producing morę than 100 cheeses, many 
of them "farmstead cheeses," madę with 
milk from animals milked on the prem- 
ises. These cheesemakers in particular 
are seeking to explore the French no- 
tion of terroir — a word that refers to the 
way in which the soil, geography, cli- 
mate and flora of a place 
affect the foods pro- 
duced there — as it re- 
lates to Vermont. 

They are cut from a 
yariety of molds: some 
are Vermont natives, 
some recent arrivals, 
some raised in farming 
families, some drawn to 
agriculture on their 
own. Most are rela- 
tively young and all are 
undeniably energetic. 

Smart, 38, is, for exam- 
ple, Hawaiian-born, the 
granddaughter of a cat- 
tle rancher. She had 
studied ballet and 
earned degrees in for- 
eign languages, psy- 
chology and soil science 
when she decided, in 
her 20s, to raise ani¬ 
mals. She and husband, David Phin- 
ney, found a 400-acre farm in Phinney's 
hometown and set up shop. One thing 
led to another, and pretty soon Smart 
was milking her sheep and apprentic- 
ing with acclaimed cheesemakers Cyn- 
thia and David Major at Vermont 
Shepherd Cheese in Westminster West 
I VL, Summer 1997]. 


lumber from some of the 
wooded acreage. 

As she stands in the cave, 
her dark hair bound in a hair- 
net, her white coat giving her 
the appearance of a laboratory 
worker, one could easily forget 
that art is just as much a part 
of making cheese as is science. 
Though she may reel off the 
names of bacteria strains and 
discourse on rennet and pH 
levels, she creates her cheeses 
using her palate as much 
as temperaturę gauges and 
other eąuipment. 

Smart is among a handful of 
cheesemakers to build a cave for ripen- 
ing. Hers is cooled naturally by water 
dripping from the rocks at the bacie of the 
cave, which provides the high humidity 
needed for her cheeses. 

• 

Just outside the yillage of Westfield, 10 
miles from the Canadian border, Laini 
Fondiller stands in her cave among goat 
cheeses ripening, the light from a bare 
bulb in the wali creating a halo around 
her crown of red hair. Fondiller, 50, 
makes morę than a dozen yarieties of ex- 
ceptional organie goat 
cheeses in a 10-by-14- 
foot cheesemaking room 
attached to the house 
she and her partner, 
Barry Shaw, built on 
their 35-acre farm. 
Fondiller — who, tongue 
in clieelc, named the 
homestead "Łazy Lady 
Farm" — is a slight, elfin 
woman who tallcs and 
moves so ąuickly that 
she makes even her 
most skittish goat seem 
Buddha-like in compari- 
son. She earned her agri- 
cultural stripes working 
on hog and dairy farms, 
and studied cheesemak¬ 
ing in Corsica and the 
French Alps. In 1987, 
when she first produced 
goat cheese, she says, 
"people would run away" from the stuff 
when she presented it at farmers' mar- 
kets. Now, she gets constant reąuests 
for her award-winning cheeses, "the 
stinkier and the goatier the better." 

Like Smart, Fondiller pursues a yari¬ 
ety of noncheese revenue sources, rais- 
ing sheep, chickens and pigs for meat 
and, in the winter, producing handwo- 


Soon, Smart was making organie 
sheep cheeses, including several that 
have won awards from the American 
Cheese Society. She also buys organie 
cows' milk to create Fernwood, a soft, 
mellow cheese resembling, according to 
Tewksbury, a maturę Taleggio from Italy. 

Smart also makes sheep's milk yo- 
gurt, keeps hens for eggs, raises sheep, 
pigs and beef for meat and runs a pick- 
your-own blueberry and currant opera- 
tion. Phinney, meanwhile, also runs a 
portable sawmill on the farm, selling 


Jon Wright of Taylor Farm in 
Londonderry, part of the crozud of 
Vermonters making exqnisite 
cheeses, holds some ofthe Gouda 
he and his wife, Kate, produce. 

Left, Laini Fondiller in the cheese 
cave ofher Westfield farm amid 
shelves of curinggoat cheese. 

Top, Milton's Will ozu Smart, maker of 
azuard-zuinning organie sheep cheese. 
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ven rugs and hand-felted hats. Last 
year, she traveled to Italy to study the 
making of a goat prosciutto called vio- 
lino di capia , which she hopes some- 
day to produce. "We have a friend who 
likes to cali us 'extreme farmers/ " she 
says, laughing. 

• 

Extreme is the word that comes to 
mind when one contemplates the daily 
Schedule of Karen Galayda and Tom 
Gilbert, at Blythedale Farm in Corinth, 
who make cheese from the milk of their 
smali herd of Jersey cows. They combine 
twice-daily 4:30 (a.m. and p.m.) milk- 
ings with an arduous turn in the cheese 
room, a sanctum in which no one but 
the two of them is allowed for fear of 
contamination by errant bacteria. Their 
finickiness has paid off in a highly ac- 
claimed Jersey Blue — a dry, crumbly 
blue cheese madę in the manner of a 
cheddar — and a prize-winning Green 
Mountain Gruyere, a Camembert and a 
brie. But it's been a long haul. 

"In 1992, when we tried to get fi- 
nancing to make cheese, people thought 
we were being ridiculous," says Galayda. 
No w, she says, she is bombarded with re- 
ąuests for information from people who 
want to get into the business. Some are 
dairy farmers looking to get out of debt 
by selling a value-added product. Others, 
she said, "are wealthy kids — people 
who want a cute little farm." 

"I don't know which group is morę 
likely to make it," she says. She cred- 
its the survival of Blythedale Farm to 
a combination of TonTs agricultural 



Trący Benjamin collects goats' milk 
on Łazy Lady Farm in Westfield. 

Top , Tom Gilbert and Karen Galayda 
of Blythedale Farm in Corinth make 
blue, Camembert, brie and Gruyere 
cheeses that tickle the taste btids 
of cheese lovers. 


acumen (he grew up on a dairy farm 
in Springfield) and her experience in 
the food business garnered working 
in restaurants. 

"You don't just get milk and magi- 
cally make a great cheese," Galayda says. 
"It's a lot of trial and error and disap- 
pointment. It's incredibly hard work." 

• 

Jon and Kate Wright, at the Taylor 
Farm in Londonderry, are no strangers to 
hard work. Jon, raised in the town, used 
to work on the Taylor Farm as a teenager 
— he and his wife are now the proud 
owners of a parcel of the original farm, 
where they milk 40 Holsteins (and a few 
Jerseys) and produce Taylor Farm Gouda 
along with bulk milk. 

The couple considered bottling milk 
as a way to add value to the commodity. 
Then they thought about cheese. "There 
were so many good cheddars being madę 
in Vermont, we wanted to make some- 
thing different," says Jon. 

After settling on Gouda, the Wrights 
learned that this product of the Nether- 
lands is traditionally madę with Hol- 
stein milk. "It seemed like a good fit," 
says Kate. The Wrights now make a va- 


riety of Goudas: traditional and aged, 
and those flavored with cumin, caraway, 
chipotle peppers and nettle, and a pop¬ 
ular (and award-winning) maple-smoked 
Gouda. And they are one of a handful of 
the small-scale cheesemakers who can 
accommodate visitors to their farm: One 
can watch the process through a plate- 
glass window in the cheese house and 
purchase the Gouda, dipped in wax and 
aged in a cooler, on the spot. 

"This is part of my dream, this 
lifestyle," says Jon, 44, looking remark- 
ably relaxed for a man who tends not 
only to milking but to cheesemaking 
and marketing (not to mention raising, 
with his wife, their three young daugh- 
ters). "It's a great way to raise kids. And 
we're happy that people like our cheese." 

That people are liking Vermont cheese 
is undeniable — check out fancy food 
emporiums like Dean & DeLuca and 
Zabar's and you'11 find a variety of Ver- 
mont cheeses for sale. At an Interna¬ 
tional cheese exhibition in the Italian 
Piedmont last year, Vermont cheeses 
outnumbered those from every other 
State (California was a close second) 
among the American exhibitors. 
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"The American cheeses just blew peo- 
ple away," says Jeffrey Roberts, of Mont¬ 
pelier, a consultant who helped organize 
the U.S. contingent. "Vermont morę 
than held its own." 

At Smokejacks Restaurant in Burling¬ 
ton, chef Maura 0'Sullivan is a booster 
of Vermont cheese and is finding that 
diners are increasingly interested in the 
restaurant's cheese piąte. 

"What people are producing in this 
State is really impressive," says 0'Sul- 
livan. "Customers are quick to catch 
on." Although she includes imported 
cheeses, she says up to 75 percent of 
the cheeses on the autumn menu may 
be from Vermont. She tries to offer a 
yariety of types, from the creamy to the 
dry, the mellow to the moldy. But she 
always includes a cheddar. 

'Tt's Vermont, ,/ she says. "People ex- 
pect cheddar. And cheddar is great. 

"But now, people expect morę." c- O? 


Marialisa Colta is a journalist who writes 
about food from her home in Calais. She is 
a contńbuting editor for the Vermont-based 
magazine Eating Weil. Photographer Paul O. 
Boisvert lives in Shelburne. 


How to Find the Cheese 


Vermont farmers’ markets, co-ops and specialty Stores are excellent sources of 
local cheeses. The Brattleboro Food Co-op and Hunger Mountain Food Co-op 
in Montpelier, in particular, specialize in cheese and fea- 
turę many Vermont cheeses. You can also find Ver- 
mont cheeses at Burlington’s City Market of Onion 
River Co-op. 

The Vermont Cheese Council (116 State Street, 

Drawer 20, Montpelier, VT 05620; www.vtcheese.com) 
has a new on-linę storę offering packaged samples of 
Vermont cheeses. Its Web site also offers virtual tours 
of members’ farms, including the four highlighted in 
this article. 

The Cheese Outlet/Fresh Market (400 Pine 
Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 800-447 4 205) sells and ships a large 
yariety of Vermont cheeses. 

For an overview of Vermont cheeses, check Henry Tewksburys book, The 
Cheeses ofVermont f A Qourmet Quide to Vermont f s Artisanal Cheesemakers 
(The Countryman Press, Woodstock, 248 pages, softcover, $21.95). 

Like the sign that once hung at the Łazy Lady Farm in the Northeast Kingdom, 
Tewksburys book proclaims: Blessed are the Cheesemakers. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on cheese and cheesemaking, but this book is the ńrst to celebrate the 
cheesemakers who are putting Vermont on cheeseboards around the world. 

Tewksbury, a passionate devotee of handcrafted cheeses, pays homage to the 
eclectic group that transforms milk from cows, goats and sheep into distinctive 
prize-winning cheeses. Its a given, he says, that cheesemakers are obsessed, and 
his book details the inńnite care they take to produce superior products. He chroń' 
icles the disasters that give them humility and the successes that bring satisfaC' 
tion. Tewksbury’s book teaches an appreciation for Vermont cheesemakers, who 
u lead rich lives and add richness to the lives of others.” 

• 

Most cheesemakers are too busy and their operations too smali to encourage 
yisitors; whatever you do, do not show up at the farm of a cheesemaker unan- 
nounced. If you are desperate to tour a facility, cali ńrst — and be willing to take 

no for an answer. 

Of the farms highlighted here, 
The Taylor Farm (25 Route 11, 
Londonderry, VT 05148, 802-824' 
5690, e'mail: tylrfrm@sover.net) 
can accommodate yisitors who cali 
ahead. In the winter, the farm also 
offers sleigh rides. 

Vermont Farms! is an associ- 
ation that runs the Vermont 
Agritourism Initiative, which 
has a plethora of information 
about how to visit producers of 
all types (Vermont Farms!, c/o 
Northern Vermont RC & D 
Council, 617 Comstock Road, 
Berlin, VT 05602-8498; 802- 
223-0929; toll-free: 888-892- 
6748; fax: 802-223-6163; e-mail: 
jackie@vtfarms.org; Web site: 
www.vtfarms.org). 

Sheep at Willow Hill Farm in 
Milton. Above f Cheeseman 
Henn / Tewksbiiry's compendi- 
um of Yermont cheeses. 
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here's another one: Over that last few 
years, Vermont farmers have planted 
yineyards and started making winę from 
the grapes. 

No one expects that Vermont — land 
of deep snows and deeper mud — will 
become the next Napa Valley, or the 
Cótes d'Or or even the Finger Lakes. 
But that's not a problem, according to 
Cambridge winegrower David Boyden. 

It's an advantage. "When you visit a 
wine-growing region," he said, "you 
want to taste the local specialty. We're 
developing our own specialties. People 
come into the winery and ask, 'Do you 
have a Merlot?' I say, 'No, but we have 
this nice, medium-bodied, fruity red 
winę. Would you like to try it ?'" 

Boyden sees the popularity of a hand- 
ful of winę varieties like Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Chardonnay as one morę 
step toward the global standardization 
of food. It may not be quite like the 
spread of McBurgers, but why, Boyden 
asks, would Vermonters buy a Chardon¬ 
nay from an industrialized vineyard in 
Australia where the rows of vines 
stretch over the horizon and satellite- 
controlled harvesters pick eight rows 
of grapes at a time, when they could 
buy a tasty Seyval Blanc or Cayuga, 
handcrafted from the Vermont soil by 
their neighbors? One reason, of course, 
is that these local wines are still pro- 
duced in fairly smali ąuantities and are 
available at just a few outlets. But most 
folks who have had the chance to try 
some Vermont grapę winę are surprised 
— first, by the fact that it exists at all, 

YEARS 


Vermont Grapes, Vermont Winę 


By Chris Granstrom 

Photographed by 

Alden Pellett 


C OLUMBUS SAILED West tO gO 
east. The Wright brothers madę 
a clumsy machinę fly through 
the air. You have to admire 
those brave souls who go ahead and do 
things that everyone else knows simply 
can't be done. And the list of marvelous 
human accomplishments isn't exhausted 
yet. Corning down to earth just a bit, 


then by the fact that it's so good. 

Although winę has been madę from 
other fruits in Vermont for a long time 
(see page 55), Vermont's first grapę vint- 
ners needed a good shot of courage to 
make the leap, confident that they would 
be able to elear the three main pitfalls to 
growing winę grapes in Vermont — 
which are, of course, December, January 
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and February. Most grapevines are bred 
to be pampered, used to the soft climate 
of the Mediterranean. Though the Yer- 
mont summer isn't bad for growing 
grapes, the problem has been to get a 
bunch of plants accustomed to la dolce 
vita ready for the realities of winter. 

Vermont's grapę growers have been 
trying a variety of strategies to get their 
vines through the cold season. The first 
is to plant grapę varieties that are bred to 
be morę winter hardy than the classic 
European grapes. These varieties are usu- 
ally crosses between the classic grapes, 
which contribute their good flavor, and 
wild North American grapes, which con¬ 
tribute their toughness. But even most 
of these French-American hybrids, as 
they're lcnown, can't ąuite stand up to a 
typical Vermont winter, so the grapę 
grower needs to do morę. 

Another approach is to give the vines 
some winter protection, such as mound- 
ing soil over them or covering them with 


mulch. This adds a few precious degrees 
of protection against the cold and tons of 
extra work for the farmer. 

The third approach is to plant the 
vineyard in one of Yermont's banana 
belts. Ha, you may be thinking, but there 
are some places in Vermont, like the 
shores of Lakę Champlain, that stay a lot 
warmer in the winter than others. 
Though someone standing by the 
lakeshore on a day in February, when the 
thermometer is hovering around zero 
and snów pellets are flying in horizon- 
tally from the Yulcon, would never imag- 
ine that they're in Tuscany — even if 
there are grapevines nearby. 

So, armed with some combination of 
these defenses, a handful of brave Yer- 
monters madę the plunge. These three 
businesses are all less than 10 years old. 
But they have already moved beyond 
the stage of wild-eyed experiments. 

"First we had to overcome the slcep- 
ticism that we can grow grapes in Yer- 



Vennont oineyards come of age: above, 
award-winners from Boy den Valley 
Winery in Cambridge; below, founder 
Kenneth Albert strides through Shel- 
bume Yineyard; opposite page, Seyval 
Blanc grapes at Snów Farm Vineyard in 
South Hero. 
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Shelburne Vineyard wines are avail- 
able at Shelburne Supermarket, at the 
Visitors Center at Shelburne Farms, 
Wineworks in Burlington and at Cheese 
Traders in South Burlington. There is no 
retail storę at the winery, but you can 
cali (802-734-1386, www.shelburne 
vineyard.com) to make an appointment 
to purchase winę at the winery. 

Snów Farm wines are available 
at the winery in South Hero (802-372- 
9463, www.snowfarm.com), at the Cabot 
Annex on Route 100 in Waterbury (802- 
244-7118) and at selected Stores around 
the State. 

Boyden Valley wines are available at 
the winery (802-644-8151), through the 
Web site (www.boydenvalley.com) and at 
several retail locations, including Adams 
Farm Market in Williston, Healthy Living 
in South Burlington, Country Storę in 
Montpelier, As the Crow Flies in St. Albans 
and Cabot Annex in Waterbury. Boyden 
Valley holds an annual harvest festival 
with musie, food and grapę stomping at 
the vineyard. This year's festival is Sep- 
tember 21-22 from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


He took a winemaking short 
course at Cornell and de- 
cided, with his wife, Linda, 
to take the plunge. 

The Boyden farm has all 
the beauty of a classic Ver- 
mont farmstead, but its lo- 
cation in the Lamoille River 
Valley makes it the coldest of 
the three Vermont vineyard 
sites. On the other hand, the 
farm has some wonderful 
soils where grapevines thrive. 
Starting in 1996, the Boydens 
have planted morę than six 
acres of winę grapes. David 
converted an old stable to a 
winery with a tasting room 
and cafe. "To get this build- 
ing ready for winemaking," 
he recalled, "I ripped out the 
tie stalls down here. Dad 
freaked out. He's a real old- 
time Vermonter and he grew 
up with cows in this barn." 
Boyden has the capable, can- 
do attitude that you'd expect 
from a Vermont farm boy, 
and he was on a fast track. "I 
renovated the downstairs and 
started making winę. Then 
while the wines were fer- 
menting, we worked upstairs 
getting the tasting room 
ready." The Boydens started 
making winę with grapes and 
other fruits that they bought, as well as 
with their own grapes. 

• 

Shelburne Vineyard is the newest of 
YermonCs three commercial vineyards. 
Like Snów Farm, it's snuggled up to the 
relative warmth of Lakę Champlain. 
Most of the vines there were planted in 
1998 by another newcomer to farming, 
Kenneth Albert. During his 33-year 
career at IBM, Albert always had a gar¬ 
den at his house in Shelburne — a gar¬ 
den that included grapevines. He began 
to think that running a vineyard might 
be an appealing second career, though his 
backyard was far too smali for a com¬ 
mercial planting. When an attractive re- 
tirement offer from IBM madę it 
possible, Albert decided to go ahead. He 
leased land from Shelburne Farms and 
planted three acres of grapevines. After 
three years of hard work and cash flow 
that went in just one direction, Shel¬ 
burne Vineyard bottled its first winę in 
2000. It sold out ąuickly, and Albert was 
encouraged. "I believe that this can be a 
profitable business," he said, "after the 
response our first wines got." 


Harrison and Molly Lebowitz 
of South Hero's Snów Farm. 


mont," said Harrison Leb¬ 
owitz, owner of Snów Farm 
Vineyard and Winery in 
South Hero. "Then we had 
to overcome the skepticism 
that people had about 
the ąuality of the winę." 

Lebowitz went on: "It's get¬ 
ting people to try the first 
bottle of winę. Then, of 
course, the winę has to 
speak for itself." Some of 
yermonCs wines have al- 
ready spolcen to judges in 
yarious winę competitions. 

Winę from both Lebowitz's 
and Boyden's young wineries 
have won medals. 

Lebowitz says that his in- 
spiration grew out of his 
disgust at watching the de- 
yelopment of Vermont's 
farmland. When he started 
imagining his yenture, the 
farms around his home in 
the Franklin County town of 
Georgia were fast being di- 
vided into building lots. He 
saw that he could save at 
least one smali piece of Ver- 
mont farmland by putting 
the land into grapę produc- 
tion. He was prepared to abandon a ca¬ 
reer as a lawyer to become a farmer. 
First, he put his verbal slcills to work 
and raised money from investors. Then 
he bought land and, starting in 1997, 
planted vines in South Hero — a site he 
chose because it's on an island sur- 
rounded by the moderating effects of 
Lakę Champlain. Lebowitz admits that 
his farming experience was zero before 
he started his yineyard. While the vines 
were getting into production, he brought 
in grapes from the Finger Lakes. But 
now his 11 acres of vines in South Hero 
are producing fruit, and every year morę 
and morę of the Snów Farm winę comes 
from Snów Farm grapes. 

• 

If Lebowitz's career arc — from urban 
Professional to farmer — is typical of 
one type of new Vermont farmer, David 
Boyden's is typical of another. He grew up 
on a long-established Cambridge dairy 
farm, but had his eye out for new possi- 
bilities at the old family place. While his 
brother Mark continued to run the rest 
of the farm along traditional lines, David 
saw room for an entirely new enterprise. 
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One of his yarieties, Riesling (also 
grown at Snów Farm) is pushed to its 
climatic limits in Shelburne, so Albert 
gives it extra protection by mounding 
soil over the low-pruned vines in winter. 
He says it's worth the effort: "I believe 
we can produce world-class Riesling 
here." Then, in the long tradition of Ver- 
mont farmers, he tried to avoid tempt- 
ing fate by adding a caution: "Of course, 
we might get a winter with 28 below 
zero; then I'd be telling a different story." 
• 

Bold as Vermont's grapę growers are, 
they have been able to take some com- 
fort, and inspiration, from the fact that 
there is a thriving winę industry to their 
north. Farmers in Quebec began planting 
yineyards about 20 years ago. By using 
hybrid grapes and an aggressive program 
of mounding soil over the vines every 
winter, they have madę it work. By now, 
the Quebec winę industry is well-es- 
tablished and apparently profitable. 

Besides the mental comfort of know- 
ing the Quebec winę growers are up 
there, there are also some practical con- 
nections. At Snów Farm, the winemalcer 
and yineyard manager, Patrick Barrelet, 
lives in Quebec and commutes across 
the border. He studied winemaking in 


France and worked at a Quebec vine- 
yard before he connected with Lebowitz. 

David Boyden madę an important con- 
nection with a Quebec winegrower, 
Robert Le Royer, almost by chance. On 
a trip with his brother to buy some farm 
machinery in Quebec, he stopped in at 
Le Royer's winery for a look around and 
ended up gaining a friend and mentor. 
While on business trips to an IBM facil- 
ity in Quebec, Ken Albert would pass 
yineyards and thinlc to himself, "If they 
can do it here, I can do it in Yermont." 
• 

By now, Vermont's winę growers are 
flying on their own. In fact, they soared 
in 2001, which was a glorious season 
for growing grapes. The previous winter 
had brought plenty of deep snów that 
protected the vines, though it never got 
particularly cold. The summer was hot, 
and September was morę lilce late sum¬ 
mer than fali. Even the first hard frosts 
held off into October. 

Vermont's growers headed into the 
harvest with the deep satisfaction that is 
the special privilege of the farmer with 
a bumper crop. At Shelburne Vineyard, 
Ken Albert watched his Riesling grapes 
ripen to something like perfection. Al- 
ready 21 percent sugar, the grapes were 



Tasting winę at Boyden Valley's annual 
haruest festwal, which includes, left, 
foot-powered grape-squashing. 



Morę Vermont Winę 

Although Vermonfs yineyards are fairly 
new, other fruits have been madę into 
winę in Vermont for a long time, starting 
with apple winę and hard cider madę by 
the first European settlers. Many other 
fruits grown in Vermont, or brought in 
from other areas, are used to make winę. 
North River Winery in Jacksonville 
(802-368-7557, www.northriverwinery.com), along with its sister business, 
Ottauquechee Winery in Quechee (802-295-9463), makes wines from apples, 
pears, rhubarb, blueberries, cranberries, raspberries and cherries. Grand View Win¬ 
ery in Calais (retail storę at Cold Hollow Cider Mili on Route 100 in Waterbury, 802- 
244-7012, and at the winery in East Calais, 802-456-7012, May to November) 
makes wines from rhubarb, cherries, pears, blueberries, apples, elderberries, dan- 
delions and raspberries, as well as from three kinds of grapes. Flag Hill Farm in 
Vershire (802-685-7724) makes vintage-style hard cider, both still and 
sparkling, plus a new apple brandy. Putney Mountain Winery in 
Putney (802-387-4610, www.putneywine.com) makes five /\ 
kinds of sparkling apple winę. 

The three grapę wineries covered in this article make winę 
from other fruits as well. Boyden Valley Winery in Cambridge 
makes wines from cranberries, blueberries, apples, rhubarb, pears, plus 
a dessert winę madę from apples and mapie syrup. Shelburne Vineyard 
cooperates with Pelkey's Blueberry Farm in Ferrisburgh to make blue- 
berry wines. Snów Farm Winery in South Hero makes a sweet apple winę. 



golden yellow, speckled with brown. Al¬ 
bert was waiting day by day, as long as 
the weather held, so they could get just 
a bit better. In the meantime, only the 
occasional yellow jacket bumbled among 
the clusters, drunlc in the October sun. 

Out in the yineyard at Boyden Valley 
Winery, David Boyden tasted a few 
grapes to judge the ripeness of Frontenac, 
a new yariety from Minnesota that he's 
trying. This is one of a new generation 
of super-hardy grapes, bred to stand up to 
the Minnesota winter, which (much as 
we hate to admit it) may be even harsher 
than Vermont's. They're as deep blue- 
purple as the grapes in a child's drawing, 
and as sweet as a child could wish. They 
ferment to a tasty, dry red winę. 

At Snów Farm in September, a smali 
crew was harvesting Leon Millot grapes 
for a red, nouveau-style winę. As the 
pickers moved down the rows, they left 
behind a staggered linę of buckets lean- 
ing this way and that, heaped with 
k purple grapes. It was an ageless agri- 

& cultural scene, one that (overlooking 
the plastic buckets) has been repeated 
for millennia. It just took some brave 
souls to finally bring it to Vermont. ^ O? 

Chris Granstrom lives in New Haven, 
where he recently planted a smali vine- 
yard. Alden Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 
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VERMONT’S LANDSCAPE, three-fourths 
cleared 150 years ago, is now three-fourths forested. 
It’s still farms and open tields that give our landscape 
its character, hut in the fali we can appreciate anew 
the splendor of the woodlands and the fact that the 
year never stands still. We are morę aware of it 
than ever now. 
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It seems like a kind of dying — a preparation for 
the long sleep of winter — that makes the maples 
and birches turn bright red and yellow and orange. 
But in reality, it is not death, but the ever-turning 
cycles of naturę that bring spectacular color to 
our hi lis and back roads. 
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From a mountaintop, we see what was hidden in 
the valleys below — the grand pattern of rolling 
hills, patchwork helds and mile upon mile of forest, 
glowing now with the colors of autumn. The year 
is turning still and hastens to its end. Yet the signs 
of the season tell us not only of the falling leaves 


and winter to come; they tell us also of continuing 
change, the passing of winter and the spring to follow. 

Thats the secret message of the turning leaves, 
the migrating geese: Enjoy this transient heauty, and 
wait awhile. 

— T.K.S. 
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By Ann Marie Giroux 
Photographed by David A. Seayer 


Euclid Famham 


In the Habit of Just Doing Things for his Community 


I f you were to play word associ- 
ation and the category was Ver- 
mont towns, "Tunbridge" 
would invariably elicit "Fair!" 
That's the Tunbridge World's Fair, 
of course. And if you dial the fair's 
phone number in late August, it's 
ąuite likely youTl find yourself 
speaking to the fair's president, but 
he won't tell you so. What he will 
tell you is where the rolls of snów 
fencing are stored to use in the 
sheep dog trials,- how much to 
charge for the 125th anniversary li- 
cense plates; and, no, the electrical 
shed shouldn't be unlocked — he'll 
check it out on his way down the 
hill. Euclid Farnham, president of 
the fair sińce 1977, is known as the 
man who keeps the World's Fair 
running smoothly. 

The fair goes hand-in-hand with 
Tunbridge, the tiny town that sits 
along the First Branch of the White 
River, and Euclid Farnham has a lot 
to do with both. He is involved in 
multiple aspects of town govern- 
ment, the towiTs elementary school 
and numerous civic organizations. 
An energetic 68, Farnham is a town 


Euclid Farnham, president of the 
Tunbridge Fair, on the midway and, 
above, zuith a prize-winning pump- 
kin. But Farnham does morę than the 
fair. He works with nearly 20 other 
local groups in positions from justice 
of the peace to town moderator and 
cemetenj commissioner. 


father in the purest sense of the 
word. Love of his hometown, respect 
for its history and a sense of civic 
duty inspire him to serve selflessly. 

"I credit my mother, Alice Farn¬ 
ham," he says. "As a farmer, Dad 
[William Farnham] had less time to 
yolunteer. My mother was a gregari- 
ous soul. She was a very good house- 
keeper and a good mother but also 
wanted to be doing things. She was 
involved with church and the ladies' 
groups, so I was in the habit of just 
doing things." 

In just doing things, this home¬ 
town boy, self-described as a practi- 
cal traditionalist, fiscal conservative 
and social liberał, has done well by 
Tunbridge, population 1,350. "He's 
the glue in the Tunbridge commu¬ 
nity," says Steve Wood, 50, a fellow 
Tunbridge native who lives in Essex 
Junction but continues to serve 
as auditor for the fair. "I don't know 
how things would get done if it 
wasn't for Euclid." 

In many smali Vermont towns, 
public service is a reąuirement if the 
town is to thrive, and certainly many 
answer the cali. But it seems that for 
Euclid Farnham, the cali was extra 
loud. Altogether, he holds close to 
20 positions in town government 
and civic and religious groups. He's 
president of at least five organiza¬ 
tions and holds offices in several 
others. The town of Tunbridge lists 
him as justice of the peace (begin- 
ning in 1976); cemetery commis¬ 



sioner (sińce 1962); and town and 
school moderator (sińce 1982). For- 
merly, the town knew him as lister, 
trustee of public funds and longtime 
member of the planning commis- 
sion. Also appearing on his resume, 
tapped out on a manuał typewriter, 
Farnham records a 24-year-stint on 
the Tunbridge Democratic Com- 
mittee, 22 of them as chairman. He 
is president of the Union Agricul- 
tural Society (the shareholders of the 
Tunbridge Fair) and a director of the 
fair,- he's also former president of the 
Vermont Fair Association and presi¬ 
dent of the Tunbridge Historical So¬ 
ciety. No less important, he holds 
the unofficial title of town historian. 
"No one in town thinks Euclid can 
ever be replaced in terms of his 
knowledge of town history," says 
Tunbridge Church Pastor David 
Wolfe, 63, who happens to be Farn- 
ham's brother-in-law. "He's a reposi- 
tory. We're encouraging him to get it 
written down." 

If you think the man with the 
quick smile and twinkly hazel eyes 
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needs a large ego to wear so many hats, 
townspeople will assure you that's not 
so. They'11 point out that the seventh 
generation member of the Congrega- 
tional United Church of Christ can be 
seen shoveling the steps of the church 
in winter and cleaning up afterward, 
collecting bulletins left in pews. "Lots 
of towns have people who talce on 
these roles, but with Euclid there's no 
ego involved. He believes what he does 
is important," says Wolfe. 

No modern-day resume building 
here. Still, at one time Farnham 
thought he would run for the legisla- 
ture when he retired from farming, 
following in the footsteps of his great- 
grandfather, J.L. Farnham. "Frankly, 
as president of the Vermont Fair As- 
sociation, I spent a lot of time lobby- 


(Strafford native, U.S. Republican 
congressman and senator, Morrill 
sponsored the Land-Grant College 
Act of 1862, providing land for agri- 
cultural colleges.) If you've never vis- 
ited the Morrill Homestead in 
Strafford, Farnham will tell you: "You 
really must go!" 

With all these posts and member- 
ships, how did Farnham sąueeze in a 
real job? He officially retired in 1996 
after 34 years as a self-employed dairy 
farmer, but still gets up for morning 
chores. These days, however, this avid 
reader and self-taught scholar has 
traded cows for books. Their subjects? 
Mostly history — the Civil War in 
particular. And now he has even morę 
time for early morning reading: After 
15 years of substitute teaching in the 


school librarian Elaine Howe, 48, says, 
"The kids are always very attentive be- 
cause he has such great information. 
History is his love. It just sort of pours 
out of him." 

Of all FarnhanTs civic passions, the 
Tunbridge World's Fair is clearly the 
most yisible. Given its grandiose title 



“No one in town thinks Euclid can ever be replaced in 
terms of his knowledge of town history,” says David 


Wolfe, Famham’s brothenindaw and pastor of the Tunbridge Church. “He’s a 


repository. Were encouraging him to get it written down.” 


ing at the legislature for a couple of 
winters. After doing that, I lost my in- 
terest for running. We've abandoned 
that project. [He often uses the plural 
to include his wife, Priscilla, 69.] 
We'll keep ourselves in Tunbridge, in 
Orange County." 

FarnhanTs Orange County affilia- 
tions are long-term, and active. He's 
presided over the Friends of the Tun¬ 
bridge Library sińce 1980, and he's 
been singing in the church 
choir sińce 1959. Two years 
later, he joined the churclTs 
council and became its treas- 
urer, a post he continues to 
hołd. "This is not a passive 
role. It's incredibly compli- 
cated, with a great deal of 
paperwork," Pastor Wolfe 
says of the bookkeeping for 
the Tunbridge Church, a 
community church that 
works cooperatively with 
three denominations and 
a single budget overseen 
by Farnham. "Euclid never 
complains," says Wolfe. 

Last year, Farnham added to his du- 
ties a seat on the board of the Friends 
of the Justin Morrill Homestead. 


local schools, both he and Priscilla re¬ 
tired last year. "We used to do South 
Royalton, Sharon and Tunbridge. 
Then we just did Tunbridge. We know 
all the kids; there's a homey feel," 
says Farnham. "But it got to the point 
where we'd come home pooped!" 

Of the slide shows on the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil wars Farnham con¬ 
tinues to put on for Tunbridge's 
elementary and junior high students, 


The Farnham Itoiise on Whitney Hill in 
Tunbridge. Top, Farnham keeps track of 
details at the fair, including goats. 


in 1867 by the Honorable Burnham 
Martin of Chelsea, a former lieutenant 
governor, this old-fashioned agricul- 
tural fair with its contests for biggest 
pumpkin, tallest sunflower and 
Supreme Dairy Cow has brought peo¬ 
ple together in late summer for fun 
and friendly competition for morę than 
130 years. 

Last September 13, day one of the 
2001 Tunbridge Fair, gloom settled 
over the grand old tradition. 
The terrorist attacks two days 
earlier in New York, Wash¬ 
ington and Pennsylvania left 
thousands dead and the coun¬ 
try shaken. In Vermont, many 
wondered if the fair would be 
held. After much discussion, 
the shareholders resolved to 
go on with the show. Their 
press release read: "Terrorists 
cannot be allowed to alter 
Vermonters' lifestyles; conse- 
ąuently, this 130-year-old tra¬ 
dition will proceed as usual." 

Still, on opening day it was 
hard to say if the directors 
had madę the right decision. It was 
Agriculture Education Day, dedicated 
to school-children who are invited as 
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A Civil War Legacy 



Although one of his own ancestors 
fought in the Civil War, Euclid Farnham 
also has a strong link to a Union sol- 
dier who didn't bear the family name, 
a soldier who was almost branded a 
deserter — literał ly. 

The Farnhams live in the Durrell 
house, built around 1830 on Whitney 
Hill in Tunbridge. It was the home of 
George Durrell, who died in the Wilder- 
ness campaign, a series of bloody bat- 
tles fought near Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
during May and June of 1864. 

"George Durrell went into the war in 
1861 in the 2nd Vermont Regiment. He 
survived until the Wilderness. The first 
time we visited the Wilderness, I walked 
to the barn that morning before we left 
and I was absolutely haunted. I was 
walking in the footsteps of George Dur¬ 
rell — on the same path — who went 
off morę than 130 years ago never to 
come home again," says Farnham. 

"This is a Vermont farm boy who 
probably had never been out of Tun¬ 
bridge. He was 19 years old when he 
went in, probably had been to South 
Royalton or Chelsea on a big day, but 
hadn't really seen anything but the farm. 
Suddenly he's thrown into this morass of 
the Civil War. So, he and a couple of 
friends go out drinking one night as 
young men are prone to do at that age, 
and they went AWOL — they deserted. 
Weil, Durrell came back. He was court- 
martialed, and his penalty was that he 
was going to be branded, if you can be- 
lieve this, with a "D" on his buttocks for 
desertion. If Durrell hadn't returned on 
his own, he probably would have been 
shot, but before the branding took 


place, he died in battle. This is a true 
story. And you tell me the Civil War 
doesnT have gripping stories?" he asks 
rhetorically. "And we're living in his 
house." After all these years, Farnham is 
still in awe of the history he inherited. 

Serendipity brought Tunbridge's emi- 
nent historian to the Durrell house. 
George DurrelLs brother didn't join the 
army; he stayed home and ran the farm. 
His only child, Flora, grew up to marry 
Will Jones, the h i red man, and they con- 
tinued to farm. Their only daughter died 
in infancy. When Flora Durrell Jones 
died, her husband was in his 80s. 

Farnham tells the story he leamed as 
a child: "The old man came over to see 
my dad and mother — to see if they 
would come over here and take care of 
him, and, in return, he would give them 
the farm. My dad and mother always 
said it was the biggest decision they had 
to make. They didn't know the man and 
didn't know how he would be to live 
with. But they were over their heads in 
debt with their own farm. 

"They decided to do it. It was 1933 
— the year I was bom. Will Jones 
turned out to be the sweetest old man 
imaginable. He lived five morę years. 
He would sit out by the woodshed 
door in warm weather in his chair, and 
I would play at his feet. Rescued by 
Will Jones — that's how we came to 
be here on the top of Whitney Hill 
on this farm." 

Of this legacy, Farnham says it's the 
kind of thing that could not happen to- 
day. Yet, one cannot imagine morę apt 
caretakers of a family's history than the 
Farnhams. In that vein, the couple is 


The Civil War lives for Farnham and his 
wife, Priscilla, who often dress the part. 
Below, a photograph of George Durrell 
the Union soldier from Tunbridge 
whose farm took a serendipitous route 
into the Farnham family. 


working to get the 196 acres on Whit¬ 
ney Hill placed in the Vermont Land 
Trust. "We think there is a place for a 
hill farm that's still intact. If the land 
trust accepts it, that means this is the 
way it will be for eter¬ 
nity. There were 12 
farms up here when I 
was growing up. This is 
the only one still intact. 

I know there's a need 
for housing, but you 
need open spaces too," 
says Farnham. These 
days, the Farnhams 
share the Durrell house 
with their beloved Scotties: The Vis- 
count Cieran of Tunbridge and Angus 
MacNeale of Barra. The land is leased 
to a local farmer. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 



guests of the fair to learn about rural 
life and partake in some frivolity on 
the midway. In their smali office, dec- 
orated with posters of fairs past and 
curtains sewn from fabric showing 
lively country fair scenes, Farnham 
and his longtime assistant Sandy Hig- 
gins, 52, were a bit nervous. "We won- 
der if they'11 come," Farnham said of 
the 76 schools from Vermont and 
New Hampshire that were invited. 
"Forty schools pre-registered; we 
haven't received any calls saying they 
weren’t coming." 

When 2,000 youngsters from 49 
schools showed up, the yerdict was 


in. The 2001 fair was the busiest ever, 
in fact, with about 55,000 attendees. 
Farnham was pleased. "I suspect peo- 
ple really needed to get away and air 
their brains and live a normal life," 
he said. 

Although the fair went on, it came 
to a halt in honor of the victims of ter- 
rorism on Friday afternoon when fair- 
goers and vendors observed 10 minutes 
of silence. During the four-day fair, 
$46,000 in disaster relief was collected 
at the fairgrounds. FarnhanTs philoso- 
phy proved to be the ticket: "The worst 
thing is to dwell. It's important to be 
aware and be involved." 


For Euclid Farnham the historian, 
the fair serves as a marker for local and 
national events. Now the 2001 fair is 
one of those milestones. In its long his¬ 
tory, the fair gates have remained 
closed only a handful of times. Before 
Farnham was born, the 1919 fiu epi¬ 
demie forced its cancellation. Like- 
wise, it was knocked off Schedule in 
1938 when a hurricane went through 
that no Vermonter had ever seen the 
likes of. Farnham was five years old at 
the time and remembers feeling terri- 
fied. There were no fairs during the 
World War II years of 1942-1945. And 
(Continued on page 90) 
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A New Kind of Treasure Hunt Has Connecticut Valley Residents 
On the Prowl for Clues 



I f your idea of a good day includes rambling 
around in the countryside, you'11 probably 
agree that Steve Glazer has one of the best 
jobs in Vermont. 

Though he does have to put in some office hours, 
he gets to spend a fair amount of time bombing 
around the back roads of the Connecticut Valley in 
his old Subaru. He gets paid to run what amounts 
to a giant treasure hunt. He has a master's degree in 
English and, before this job, worked as an environ- 
mental educator, but he has become a kind of 
grandee of games, a pasha of puzzles. 

The gamę is called Valley Quest and it is so en- 
gaging that it's easy to overlook the good cause 
lurking in the background. Glazer works for a 
White River Junction-based non-profit commu- 
nity-building organization called Vital Communi- 
ties. Their devious idea is that people will have so 
much fun playing this gamę that they'11 hardly 
notice that along the way kids are learning some- 


thing about the environment, tourists are getting 
out of their cars and local families are getting in- 
volved in their communities. 

Valley Quest is actually 125 separate treasure 
hunts (so far), spread around 35 towns in the Upper 
Connecticut Valley of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. Here's one of the best things about this gamę: 
Except for the book of clues ($12.95, see page 70), 
there is nothing to buy. No high-tech gear, no elec- 
tronic gadgets, no motors, no supplies, no lessons. 
You just put on a pair of old sneakers, stuff a sand- 
wich in your pocket and you're off. 

To play, you look through the book, choose a 
Quest and drive to the starting point somewhere in 
the Upper Valley. Then you follow the clues, up and 
down the streets of town, or (depending on the 
Quest) through a park, or into the woods, until you 
find the prize. Some of the Quests are ąuite easy. You 
can do them in 10 or 15 minutes, and you'11 spend 
most of that time extracting the actual clues from 
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their thicket of rhyming doggerel in the clue book. 
But others will drive you crazy. My daughters and 
1 spent nearly two hours on Quest 82. We walked 
through the streets of Woodstock, then up a steep 
trail on Mount Tom and spent lots of time looking 
for a red marle that we never found. We stumbled 
onto the right track anyway, went half a mile past 
the prize, figured out our mistake, came back and 
poked around another 15 minutes before we found 
it. "Weil/' I thought, congratulating myself (though 
it was actually my daughter who found the prize). 
"I doubt if anyone else had the perseverance to 
solve this one." I was taken down a notch when we 
discovered notes left by lots of folks, even kids, at 
the finish of the Quest. 

The treasure at the end of all the hunts is a re- 
sealable plastic box that holds, not leftover potato 
salad, but a visitor's book, a rubber stamp that's 
uniąue to that Quest, a stamp pad and a sheet of 
paper with a little history of the site. Your reward 
is the copy of the rubber stamp that you get to put 
in your own notebook, if you've thought to bring 
one, or in the back of your clue book if you haven't. 
You're invited to leave some comments in the vis- 
itor's book — in verse if you've gotten into the 
spirit of the thing. The educational part comes 
partly from reading the information sheet in the 


Creating Quests turned out to be a terrific way for 
teachers to get the kids involved with the places 
where they lived. Typically, the kids had to inves- 
tigate something in their hometown — the old 
water mili, the twin maples, the abandoned copper 
minę — then choose a hiding place, make the map 
and the clues and carve the rubber stamp. Patty 
Collins has been leading her fifth-grade class in 
Chelsea in the work of creating a new Quest. Her 
students have been doing everything from inter- 
yiewing village elders to creating a scalę model. 
"The kids are so excited about it," Collins said. 
"They keep wanting to know — 'Is it time to do Val- 
ley Quest today?' " 

"So many of us aren't growing up in the towns 
where our parents and grandparents lived," said 
Len Cadwallader, current executive director of Vi- 
tal Communities. "Valley Quest gives kids an an- 
chor to their community — at their level. We're 
putting down roots for these kids." The gamę 
ąuickly spread beyond the schools. Before long, 
Scout troops and historical societies, even just 
everyday folks, were creating 
Quests. Word started to leak out 
to the generał public and an 
amazing thing happened. People 
started doing this just for fun. 


for the Quest 


box. But the organizers also expect that you're 
going to learn something just by walking around in 
a place you've never been before. Then you pack it 
all up and re-hide the box for someone else to find. 
That's it! 

If this sounds like a sport invented by some dotty 
Englishmen, righto! Every year, thousands of peo¬ 
ple with compasses, maps and Thermoses of tea 
tramp around the wilds of Dartmoor National Park 
in Southwest England, searching for hidden "let- 
terboxes," as they cali them. Letterboxers have 
been hiding and seeking on Dartmoor for 150 years, 
reinforcing the English reputation for eccentricity 
and, unwittingly, providing the inspiration for Val- 
ley Quest. An Antioch New England Graduate 
School professor of education, David Sobel, stum¬ 
bled upon letterboxing on a visit to England and 
brought the concept home. He worked with Vital 
Communities director (at the time) Delia Clark 
and staffers Maggie Stier and Linny Levin, as well 
as elementary schoolteachers in Vermont and New 
Hampshire to develop the gamę they called Valley 
Quest. Glazer was hired in 1999 and has put his own 
stamp on the program. According to David Sobel: 
"Steve Glazer bumped Valley Quest up a few quan- 
tum levels of sophistication and curricular inte- 
gration to bring it to its elegant place today." 



The first book of clues consisted of copies of the 
school kids' pages of maps and clues, stapled to- 
gether. Since then, the clue books have gotten 
morę and morę elaborate. The latest is a fat, spi- 
ral-bound book with a glossy color cover. In this 
book, the educational origins of the gamę are 

Yoiutg and old hunt for Valley Quest clues in 
Woodstock and in the Beaver Meadow section of 
Norwich; a successful quester with visitor's book 
and stamp. Quests offer fun, exercise, knowledge 
and a settse of community. 
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somewhat downplayed. In the eyes of 
the folks at Vital Communities, this 
isn't just a school project anymore. 
They see it as a new kind of adventure 
travel. It's probably not going to com- 
pete with hang gliding, but they think 
it's exciting enough, in its gentle way, 
to get people to visit the area, and to 
get people who already live here out 
tramping around. 

Steve Glazer took me out Questing 
one morning in late August. We started 
with Quest 57, which led us up a wooded 
road in the Union Village Recreation 
Area in Thetford. We found ourselves 
utterly alone on this road, which proved 



. 
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a point that Glazer was about to make. 
As we walked, he conjured up a typical 
summer or autumn scene in Vermont — 
long lines of cars and RVs driving slowly 
down country roads, the people inside 
peering at the landscape but getting out 
of their cars only at a few commercial 
stops. "Most people in cars are longing 
to enter the landscape," Glazer said, 
"and have some kind of interaction with 
the people or the landscape and the 
wildlife." They don't lcnow how, but 
Questing gives them a way. 

Glazer has the sweet and earnest air 
that is so common among environ- 
mental educators — a manner that is 
terrific with kids, if sometimes hard to 
let go of. As we went searching along, 
if I was slow in picking up the next 
landmark, he would deliberately re- 
peat the clue, laying heavy emphasis 
on the key words, and loolc pointedly 
in the right direction. It usually 
worked, even on me. 

Our ąuest took us across a bridge, up 
a path. The clues had us loolcing for 
hemlocks, red oaks, ferns, frogs, ravens 
and yellowthroats, a kind of warbler. 
We passed stone fence posts and came 
into a field with an abandoned farm- 
stead. It was a lovely, lonely place, fuli 
of the sense of time gone by. The 
beavers had dammed a stream nearby, 
but the pond had receded in the 
drought. Deer prints punctured the 
mud. I realized that Valley Quest 
worked exactly as it was meant to. 
Here I was, in an enchanting, out-of- 
the-way place, looking and learning, 
all because I was playing this gamę. 

We found the box, left our comments 
in the visitor's book and browsed 
through the messages left by others. 
There were lots of notes about wildlife 
sightings — moose, deer, beaver — and 
visitors from a surprising rangę of States: 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, as 
well as Yermont and New Hampshire. 


How to Quest 

One ofthe best things about Quest- 
ing is that it requires no special equip- 
ment. All you need is the clue book, 
and you're ready to go. If you try a few 
Quests and find yourselfbitten by the 
bug, you'II probably want to create 
your own rubber stamp. There is 'In¬ 
formation on stamps, and much else, 
at www.letterboxing.org. 

The 202-page clue book , Valley 
Quest: 89 Treasure Hunts in the Up- 
per Valley, is availabie for $12.95 at 
bookstores and retailers across the 
Upper Valley, or it may be ordę red 
directly by cal ling En field Distribu- 
tion at (603) 632-7377. 

For morę information about creating 
a Quest in your area, including cur¬ 
riculum materials, contact Valley Quest 
at (802) 291 -9100 or e-mail steve@vital 
communities.org. 


Above, Valley Quest's Steve Glazer; 
on left, helps a ąuester. 

On another day, my daughters and I 
tried another Quest (79), which started 
on the Woodstock town green. The first 
clue begins like this: 

"Our Quest starts on the south 
side of the green 

Where a historical marker sign 
can be seen. 

Woodstock was the site of the 
very first one. 

Find this word on the sign and 
get set for fun! 

You have to be prepared for this. Every 
clue in the book comes in verse, some of 


it pretty well tortured to make it rhyme. 
In an unguarded moment, even Glazer 
admitted that the verse sometimes wears 
thin. Is there a better possibility? It's 
hard to know because the sing-song gets 
into your brain and doesn't let go: After 
all, a clue in anything other than verse, 
would be simple to read, but sound 
much worse. 

Well, on to the trail. 

The clues led us up and down the 
streets of Woodstock. This Quest in- 
cludes a puzzle as well as a hunt. We 
had to find particular signs, notę cer- 
tain words from the signs, pick out 
certain letters, then arrange these let- 
ters to get the finał clue. An early clue 
led us into the Woodstock Inn. The 
doorman left off polishing the brass 
handle and held the door for us. We 
yisited the historie Billings home, 
GillinghanYs storę, the church where 
the Rockefellers (Laurance and Mary, 
that is) were married. 

In the spirit of observation that Quest- 
ing is meant to inspire, my daughter ob- 
served — after passing the fourth crew of 
men on ladders — that house painters 
will never go hungry in Woodstock. 

The clues drew us to the visitor's cen¬ 
ter at the Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 
National Historical Park. We had to find 
three words on signs in the lobby. After 
watching us for a while, the ranger at the 
desk walked over and asked if we needed 
any help. "We're on a Valley Quest," I 
said brightly, expecting a knowing nod. 
He gave me a blank look. 

Glazer looks forward to the day when 
a culture of Questing is established in 
the Upper Valley. Even if that day has- 
n't ąuite arrived, I can see what he 
means. This gamę is so beguiling in its 
gentle way, so different from any of the 
other ways that adults, at least, go about 
having fun, that it could take on a life of 
its own. Instead of football scores, it 
could be Questing clues that get bandied 
about the coffee machinę on Monday 
morning. Instead of giving earnest lec- 
tures, environmentalists could invite 
kids out to play. Instead of pressing their 
noses longingly against their car Win¬ 
dows, tourists could get out and explore. 
And Steve Glazer can spend many morę 
years bouncing down dirt roads in his 
old Subaru. 


Chris Gianstrom covered the British phe- 
nomenon of letterboxing for Smithsonian 
magazine. He writes about Vermont’s new 
wineries on page 52 of this issue. fon 
Gilbert Fox covered Questing from his 
home in the Upper Valley town of Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 
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YERGENNES 


HAVE YOU YISITED US LATELY? 


pj ul— 



Welcome to Vergennes! 

rur 


It’s the smallest city in the USA 
and the oldest citv in Yermont. 


For area 
Information cali: 
1 - 800 - 733-8376 
or go to 

www.midvermont.com 
and elick on Yergennes 


r 


Enjoy the history (significant 
during the American Revolution), 
architecture (Italianate, Golonial 
and morę), shops (morę than a 
dozen in less than two blocks), 
restaurants (6), natural wonders 
(40-foot waterfall and 7-mile Otter 
Greek River with access to Lakę 
Ghamplain), a free Library (The 
Bixby), an Opera Mouse (newly 
restored and reopened) and city 
green (right in the center of town). 

Visit us and find out why 
Vergennes is often called 
“the smallest city with 
the biggest heart”. 

Come enjoy our company! 



“Local ingredients used in absolutely 
exquisite ways.” — Fodor } s 2001 

IN N O V ATI VE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802 - 877-3413 
YERGENNES, YERMONT 


There’s always something going on 
at the Yergennes Opera House! 



Concerts, 
Dances,Theatre, 
Movies, 
Banquets and 
Community 
Events 

For a list of events 
and/or directions, cali 

802-877-6737 or 

email us at: 

FVOH@sover.net 



Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 
With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiques and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 



uiiiir uuouidnt uou? 


221 mam Street, uergennes.ui 
802 877.2772 • www.ealgoodloodul.com 



royS i <5IFTS 


7 <SFEEN ST., VEF<5ENNES. 877-9259 
MON-SAT 9:30-5:30 


. LAMPS • PRINTS AND PAINTINGS . 




(dressing up 
is... 

so much 

i 

EAR 

Verge4M&y,Vt 
877-6811 



Casual clothes for 
everyday adventures 

179 Main St. Yergennes, VT 
802-877-6337 
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Winner of the 2002 Ra 


Land for sale 

243 acres, morę or less 
depending. 

Runs up along the ridge to the big elm tree, 

but the elms not there anymore, of course. 

Chestnut’s gone too, but I heard they’re bringing them back, 

bringing them back with some Chinese chestnuts, imagine that. 

Used to climh that elm tree, me and Jake, and Jake got the biggest 

whopping of his life the time he climbed that tree and shot Sarah in the 
behind with his bb gun. He hadn’t thought it would hurt, 
well, of course he did think it would hurt some, but it didnt hurt 
half as much as pa’s belt did. 

Can’t even find the stump now, but of course you cant tell acreage on this 
kind of a slope anyways, probably gettin’ a lot morę than you pay for 
if you’d flatten it out. 

Amenities include a barn, for a few morę years anyways, not surę how long 
it can keep standing at that angle. 

Mathematical miracle is what it is. 

The house, and I can tell you about the plumbing, put that in myself 
on the ground floor 

and it works most of the time, does run dry come August and sometimes 
sooner but jeezum crow this high up it’s amazing that we only had to go 
down three hunnered feet to get what we got, and it surę does taste good. 
Tastes like stone. 

Outbuildings, plenty of‘em. Could probly sell the boards off‘em for a fair piece 
down in the city, people make paneling for their apartments with ‘em. 
Decorators bamboard they cali it; I cali it peeling paint but to eąch his 
own. Got no time to paint the sheds, not even time to paint the house 
these days, too much to do, the corns comin’ in, then theres the apples 
and we’ll have to put that hog down if I can get Jakes boy to come help 
me with that. 

Then there’s the chimney, gotta get that done before winter comes 
again. 

I thought we were done the chopping already but Sarah says no, that was 
last year that I’m thinking of. 

Great views you want? Great view of Camels Hump 

if you have a tali ladder and a strong imagination. 


By ClNDY HlLL 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


•» • 

. ,« 
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Big sunrises, though, and lightning in the summer sonietimes 

the thunder shakes the valley so hard you’re surę the mountain’s 
comin’ down. 

Great tróut stream 

fuli of perch and pumpkinseeds. 

Deer, hut now of course you proh’ly don’t hunt, hut I could tell you about the 
deer. Never a lack of venison around this place. And the turkeys, they 
were gone a long time, I remember 
when I was about yea high going with Pa for turkeys, we’d walk an awful 
long way. Now they’re thick as green bottle flies on a pile of cow pies, but 
of course 

you don’t want to hear about the manure. 

Your kids’11 like looking at the deer, and at the turkeys. 

Those antlers, the smali set on the left there over the door, my grandfather 
shot that deer before I was born. He told me that his grandfather said 
when he was young there weren t no deer ‘round here at all, but there surę 
enough are now, 

just look what they’ve done to my apples. 

Ate mas hollyhocks, good thing she wasn’t around to see that 
Or we’d of heard about it for surę. 

Thats about all of it, I guess. The sheep fences haven’t been kept up for a while, 
hut now of course you prob’ly don’t keep sheep anyways, but there’s still 
a shearing pen in that one there. 

My great^grandtather had the merinos, the Spanish sheep, and there used 
to be a little dam there on the stream, madę a pool and they’d 
run the sheep through it, wash the wool before they cut it. 

Prob’ly need a Christly permit to do that now, 
prob’ly can’t do it at all, and anyways 
nobody has sheep anymore. 

So it s for sale, nice little hill farm. No reasonable offer refused. Reasonable, 
yes, 

it s a reasonable place 
this land here, 

this here land for sale. 


Cindy HiWs poem “Land for Sale” 
looks at a changing Vermont through the 
musings of a man contemplating the sale 
of the familyfarm he grew up on. The 
judges in this years Ralph Nading Hill 
Literary Contest liked the poem hecause 
of the poignancy of its subject and the 
flashes of humor that give it complexity 
and an air of authenticity. The author is 
a lawyer in Middlebury. 

The Ralph Nading Hill Literary Con¬ 
test is open to all Vennont residents. 

A ny poem, essay or story is eligible. 
Manuscripts for the contest should be 
sent to: Stephen C. Terry, Green 
Mountain Power Corp ., 163 Acom 
Lane, Colchester, VT 05446-6612, by 
November 15 of this year. The winner 
will receive $1,500. Previous winners 
and employees of Vermont Life and 
Green Mountain Power are ineligible. 
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HOUSE-MOUSE DESIGNS 

A Company That Runs on Little Feet 

By Sherry Schwarz 
Photographed by Jim Westphalen 




N ot too many mice, except per- 
haps Mickey, can claim to have 
won the affection of children 
and adults alike. But this is exactly 
what House-Mouse Designs' Amanda, 
Maxwell, Monica, Mudpie and Muzzy 
have done. 

They are the endearing mice that 
House-Mouse cofounders and Vermont 
natives Ellen Jareckie and Barry Percy 
created and with which hundreds of 
thousands of House-Mouse customers 
now devotedly identify. They have 
helped make House-Mouse Designs a 
$1 million-plus business that sells its 
products nationally and internationally. 

Jareckie and Percy founded the com¬ 
pany, now based in South Burlington, 
shortly after they began dating as stu- 
dents at the University of Vermont in 
the fali of 1978. They were planning a 
summer trip to Europę, and to pay for 
it they decided to produce greeting 
cards, which Jareckie, an art major, 
would illustrate and Percy, a political 
science major, would sell. Ali they 
needed was a theme, and it came to 
them in the form of Jareckiej pet 
dorm-room mouse. 

Tiny, the "house-mouse," was the 
prototype for Jareckie's origi- 
nal designs, the first of 
which she drew for her fa 
ther, Dave Jareckie, of 
Bennington, who was 
recovering from an op- 
eration. The design / 
was a simple black 
and white drawing 
featuring Tiny 
with a bandage 
around his 
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stornach and another mouse looking on 
with concern from a nearby tree. 

Percy and Jareckie sold their first 
cards at a farmers' market in Shafts- 
bury. Jareckie, the shy artist, hid in the 
truck, while the morę outgoing Percy 
manned the table. Jareckiej mother, 
Grace, helped Percy sell the cards by 
giving each buyer a complimentary 
bundle of rhubarb. When they had sold 
10 packs, Percy ran out to the truck 
and told Jareckie to come out — "Peo- 
ple are buying the designs!" By day's 
end, they had sold $35 worth of cards 
at $2.50 a pack. 

With one day of sales, they headed 
back to the drawing board to prepare 
for the next farmers' market, and then 
the next. Come fali, House-Mouse De¬ 
signs was making the craft show Cir¬ 
cuit, and although Percy and Jareckie 
had intended to earn only enough 
money to pay their way to Europę, 
House-Mouse sales were soon going so 
well that the couple skipped the trip 
and reinvested their profits in printing 
morę products. They worked hard, at- 
tending craft shows and adding new 
products such as gift tags, magnets and 
a calendar, now the company's most 
popular item. 

"The craft shows were 
essential to the develop- 
ment of our business be- 
cause they provided us 
with immediate cash for 
working Capital," said 
Jareckie, "and they gave 
me a sense of what 
our customers 
liked and did 
^z***-*- not like." 




r 

te 


A year into their business, Percy and 
Jareckie tried to sell their designs 
through wholesalers, but they were 
told they needed to make the leap to 
color. To foot the expense, Percy signed 
for the company's first loan, $5,000 
from Vermont Job Start. The colorful 
designs inspired the couple to work 
even harder; they took their products 
from door to door at Vermont shops 
and picked up 25 reps on the West 
Coast. With business prospering, new 
responsibilities such as supplying their 
reps with sample kits madę it increas- 
ingly difficult for Percy and Jareckie to 
keep up with school. Partway through 
their junior year, they were forced to 
choose between continuing college or 
continuing their business. 

They chose the business. They mar- 
ried and moved into a smali apartment 
in Burlington, where they operated out 
of their living room, with only a couch 
to sit on amid a sea of boxed inventory. 
At first they didn't earn enough to sup- 
port even their bare-bones lifestyle. 
Jareckie worked part-time as a wait- 
ress, and they kept their heat turned 
off all winter, using a smali space- 
heater to keep warm. 

Scrimping paid off, though, and three 
years into their business they were 
able to rent a smali, unheated office. 
"The office was so cold that Barry jug- 
gled the telephone from hand to hand," 
said Jareckie. 

In 1990 Percy and Jareckie divorced, 
but they remained friends and busi¬ 
ness partners, and together they took 
House-Mouse's next major step, de- 
signing an inexpensive leaflet, the 
forerunner of the company's current 










House-Mouse Designs founders 
Ellen Jareckie and Barry Percy. 
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Showwtell 

/or grown-ups. 

You may be an adult now, but you’re as proud 
as ever of your possessions. Especially your 
home. So why settle for anything less than 
VERSA-LOK® Mosaic® Retaining Wall Systems? 
Its uniąue, random pattem is unlike anything 
you’ve ever seen. But the story doesn’t end 
there. Mosaic’s solid, pinned technology is 
one-of-a-kind. That means rugged durability, 
maintenance-free performance and incredibly 
easy installation. What’s morę, it’s now available 
with our new Weathered" option, for those 
seeking a morę rustic, timewom demeanor. 

For your local dealer, visit www.versa-lok.com, 
or cali 1-800-770-4525. 

* 

VERSA-LOK' 

Retaining Wall Systems 

Solid Solutions: 
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MADĘ IN VERMONT 

24-page color catalog. They mailed it 
to their list of 3,000 craft show cus- 
tomers and received a 10 to 15 percent 
response, an impressive result for di- 
rect marketing. Encouraged, they 
added morę products and began licens- 
ing other companies to make items 
they could not produce, such as puz- 
zles, stickers, clothing and cross- 
stitch. 

At the same time, House-Mouse cre- 
ated its beloved characters. Even Percy 
and Jareckie have a favorite: Maxwell, 
the prankster. Percy claims Jareckie 
modeled Maxwell after him ; Jareckie 
said that MaxwelPs curly taił and 
reddish coloring make her think of some- 
thing devilish, like a little Dennis the 
Menace, always causing trouble. 

Because she grew up in rural Ben- 
nington surrounded by her family's an- 
imals, Jareckie has always been 
fascinated with animals. She first cared 
for mice when she was in middle 
school. Her father uncovered a nest of 
pink newborns when he was digging 
worms for fishing bait, and Jareckie 
raised them. From that moment on 
she had a passion for mice, and before 
long she and her two sisters had a 
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whole string of them, sometimes wild, 
sometimes domestic. 

"The reason why I love mice so 
much is that they are tiny," said 
Jareckie. "You get into a whole new 
world at a mouse's level. Ali of a sud- 
den you can imagine what it might be 
like to sleep in a flower or to fly hold¬ 
ing onto the feet of a hummingbird." 

As House-Mouse expanded its busi¬ 
ness from calendars, cards and clothing 
to matted prints, rubber stamps and 
stickers, it became essential for 
Jareckie to increase her output to at 
least 28 designs per year. Not surpris- 
ingly, she started to feel burned out 
from constant production, a feeling 
that she combatted by setting chal- 
lenges for herself. She added morę de- 
tail to her drawings and experimented 
with morę color. "I always want there 
to be room for improvement because 
that's what keeps it interesting," she 
said, adding that she still has much to 
learn about drawing, color balance and 
the printing process, which she over- 
sees at the local companies that print 
House-Mouse products. 

Jareckie also began incorporating an¬ 
imals other than mice into her designs, 


careful not to anthropomorphize them 
because she did not want them to de- 
tract from the mice. "The other ani¬ 
mals are like the straight men to the 
comedians," she said. "They do some 
humanlike things, but they do not 
have a lot of expression." 

The artistry of her characters' ex- 
pressions recently prompted the 
prominent publishing company Little, 
Brown to commission two children's 
books based on Jareckie's designs. 

After years of envisioning engaging 
and humorous designs, one might 
think Jareckie has exhausted her sup- 
ply of ideas. Fortunately, we'll never 
know because a few years ago she took 
on a hobby that provides plenty of fuel 
for her creative fire. Following her 
childhood penchant for rescuing ani¬ 
mals, Jareckie became a volunteer re- 
habilitator for injured wildlife. 
Rehabilitation is demanding, particu- 
larly when it involves baby birds, 
which have to be fed every half-hour 
from the time Jareckie gets up until 
the time she goes to bed. But she feels 
fulfilled. "I am happy to spend my days 
tending to injured wildlife, even 
though it often means drawing during 




























the evening in order to make up for 
lost work tirne," she said. Besides, her 
patients keep her amused, and their 
behavior and interaction often provide 
her with ideas for designs. 

Although some joint business own- 
ers might only be concerned about 
their company's bottom linę and frus- 
trated with their partner's demanding 
hobby, Percy is proud of Jareckie and 
supportive of her passion for wildlife 
rehabilitation: "This is something 
Ellen has wanted to do for a long 
tirne/' he said. 

Over the years, Jareckie's House- 
Mouse work has shifted almost en- 
tirely to design, while Percy manages 
the business. From September through 
December he is entrenched in the New 
England craft show season. The green 
House-Mouse van, with a drawing of 
Maxwell and Amanda sipping lemon- 
ade at the beach, can be seen traversing 
the State to as many as 30 shows. Dur- 
ing this tirne, Percy also lceeps up with 
the daily demands of the Wholesale 
business. He supplies products to morę 
than 600 Stores across the country and 
mails out the House-Mouse catalog six 
times a year to morę than 100,000 mail- 
order customers, 40 to 50 percent of 
whom come from the House-Mouse 
Web site, www.house-mouse.com. 

"One of the great things about our 
Web site is that we've been able to in- 
corporate Jareclcie's designs into Eeek- 
Mail, which is our free electronic card 
system that enables people to send 
cards for all occasions to each other 
electronically," said Percy. Between 
February 12 and Valentine's Day 2002 
morę than 14,000 people sent out Eeek- 
Mail cards featuring one or morę 
House-Mouse designs. 

House-Mouse also features a service 
enabling people to send electronic gift 
certificates for their products along 
with the free cards. 

House-Mouse's business is brisk. 
Despite the nominał cost for its prod¬ 
ucts — a refrigerator magnet for $2.95, 
a package of eight assorted cards for 
$6.95, and a sweatshirt for $27.95 (the 
company's most expensive product) — 
House-Mouse sells enough items to its 
clientele, 95 percent of which is fe- 
male, to gross morę than a million dol- 
lars in annual sales. The company, 
which has been Percy and Jareckie's 
primary source of income sińce 1980, 
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Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council Ow* WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



--— 

The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handcrafted in 
beautifi.il hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your tired back will love it. 

Visit our shop 
Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 


traditionally madę 
Windsor chairs 




RANDALL HENSON 

handcrafted furniture 

1276 East Road ■ Colchester, Vermont 05446 
(802) 878-6149 ■ www.randallhenson.com 



Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


So. Vermont’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


DESIGNS 


Spheres of Influence 



Visit the most 

comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 

wivw.vermontcrafts.com 

Or send $3 postage and handling to: 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
or cali (802) 223-3380 
for the most recent copy of the 
Fermont Crafts Guide. _ 0 


Custom Needlepoint • New Designs by Favorite Artists 

(arqarcx 


A 


eńnmio 

t-' 

work 



Ojycn Tuesdays & Thursdays or by appointment • Cash or check 
Color copy samplcs a\ailablc 

P.O. Box 148 • Yergcnnes. Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 






jewelry 


glass 


pottery 


rugs 

books 

clothing 


hawkins 

nOUSe craftsmarket 


262 north Street • bennington, vermont • 802 - 447-0488 
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has one part-time and three full-time 
employees. During the fali and holiday 
season, House-Mouse hires two to 
three morę part-time Staff to help with 
the onslaught of orders, which can av- 
erage 125 to 200 a day compared with 
50 to 100 per day the rest of the year. 

Monday through Friday, and even on 
Saturdays during the busy season, Percy 
and employees stock products in the 
warehouse and man the gift shop, 
where as many as 1,000 locals and some 
dedicated out-of-staters have visited. 

Percy said he is amazed at the effect 
Jareckie's artwork has. "People have 
come out of their way to our storę 
when traveling in or near Vermont to 
see our operation and tell us how much 
they appreciate our products. Some say 
they have never mailed the cards they 
bought from us because they lceep 
them in a drawer to perk themselves 
up on a gloomy, rainy day." ? 


Sherry Schwarz is publisher of Abroad View 
Magazine, a publication of travel experi- 
ences and cultural perspectives produced in 
Bennington. Photographer firn Westphalen 
is based in Burlington. 


House-Mouse Connections 

For information about House- 
Mouse Designs, visit the Web site 
house-mouse.com, cali (800) 242- 
6423 or write House-Mouse Designs, 
P.O. Box 48, Williston, VT 05495. 

To visit the storę, go to 360 Williston 
Road in South Burlington (between 
Pete's RV Center and Pet Food Ware¬ 
house). Hours are Monday-Friday 
8 a.m.-5 p.m., with extended hours 
during the pre-Christmas season 
(802-864-0314). 

The books A Mouse in the House 
and A House-Mouse Party are to be 
published by Little, Brown in 2003. 
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R & R? 



Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www. KingArthurFlour.com 
Storę and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 11 to 4 
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You Can Get There From Here... 




ifyooóLands 


St owe, VeKmm 


RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Coplejj Woodlands 

Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You deserve a choice ... 
YoiTve earned it! 
802-253-7200 

www.copleywoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure. 

125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Partnership of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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Fine Windsor Chairs 

666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802-263-5217 

Cali or write for brochure 


Madę by 
traditional 
methods 



LaUGHTER inVERMONT 

Award-winning Vermont humor 
on one-hour CD s & cassettes 

Choose from three titles... 

#V-1 Breakfast at the Blue Benn Diner 


#V-2Tom Weakley, RFD, Vermont 
#V-3White Mules & Hoop Snakes 

CD’s $16 ea., ppd Ali 3 for $40 
Tapes $12 ea., ppd. Ali 3 for $30 
Vermont residents add 5% sales tax. 

Send check or m.o. to: Tom Weakley 
48 School Ln„ Arlington, VT 05250 
Visit us at www.tomweakley.com 




Fine American Lighting 
Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

Top Quality Materials 

• Completely Handcrafted 

• Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces. Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and discover 
how you can enjoy the beauty and 
quality of our Colonial lighting in 
your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 


Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street. 

El f Worcester. MA 01603. 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street. 
Meredith.NH 603-279-7352 
UL Approved www. hammerworks.com 


GOATS 

(Continued from page 41) 

daughter's life/ she said to us. 'No, we 
didn't,' we said. 'But we probably madę 
her life a little easier.' " 

Paula tells of their goats' milk being 
used to help feed baby pigs, fallow deer 
that have lost their mothers and, once, 
even some young reindeer. But the main 
product of their herd's output is cheese. 
Vermont Butter Sc Cheese's linę in- 
cludes — among other varieties — goat 
feta, creme fraiche, mascarpone, bonne- 
bouche and chevrier. The company 
sends its truck out to Mountain Road 
Farm twice a week to empty the Masses' 
bulle tank. During peak season, 120 of 
the farm's goats are lactating and con- 
tributing to the cause. The does are bred 
once a year by either of the farm's two 
bucks and many will deliver their kids 
in mid-February. Most of the httle bucks 
and a portion of the does will have to be 
sold for meat when they are still young. 

"I won't go into the barn when that's 
going on," Paula says. ''I know it has to 
happen; we certainly can't keep them 
all. But for me, it's really the sad part." 

Some małe baby goats that might 
otherwise be sold for meat are given, 
instead, to Vermont families to raise. 
"They're really perfect for a 4-H proj- 
ect," Marcel says. "TheyTe loyal and 
love being around people, especially 
children. They teach responsibility 
and they make good pets. I'd always 
rather give our little bucks away than 
sell them." 

Goats on Mountain Road Farm are 
treated right. They're fed plenty of hay 
and grain, but also doughnuts, English 
muffins, bread and occasional cookies. 
The Masses buy a truckload of outdated 
baked goods from the Bouyea-Fassetts 
outlet each week, and the goats eagerly 
consume three barrels a day. Marcel be- 
lieves it makes the milk sweeter. 

The Masses clearly consider them- 
selves fortunate. Their children (Vaunne, 
a gourmet chef; Tina, employed by the 
Vermont State Housing Authority; 
Christopher, a carpenter; and Jason, the 
youngest, a lab technician at nearby 
Cabot Creamery) all live within five 
miles of the home they were brought 
up in, and can still often be counted on 
to help at the farm. It's a rare day when 
at least some of the couple's eight grand- 
children haven't dropped by, often with 
their friends. And it's a rarer day still 
when either of the Masses have time on 
their hands. 


Between the hours that Paula does 
early morning and late afternoon 
chores, she spends half a day as a 
teaching assistant at the high school. 
When he's not doing farm work, Mar¬ 
cel is in his workshop inventing (he's 
working on a new milking station sys¬ 
tem that will hołd 16 goats at a time) 
or working at his poultry-processing 
business: butchering, scalding, clean- 
ing and plucking other people's chick- 
ens and turkeys. He's also coached 
fifth and sixth grade basketball, regu- 
larly teaches a 12-hour hunter safety 
course, gives talks at local high 
schools and occasionally uses his 
dowsing talents to help neighbors find 
water on their property. 

But the Masses still look for new chal- 
lenges. "We were thinking about raising 
mushrooms," Paula said recently. "Of 
course, we'11 have to look into it morę to 
see what the market is. And we would- 
n't ever give up the goats." 

"And like just about everything else, 
maybe it'll work and maybe it won't," 
Marcel says. "But it's probably going 
to be worth a try. That's something 
you could say about us. We'11 usually 
go ahead and try something instead of 
just holding back and being afraid to 
take a chance." 

Marcel thinks about that assess- 
ment for a moment and then offers an- 
other one: "When I'm sitting in a 
rocking chair some evening, years 
from now, rocking my great-grandchil- 
dren in my lap, I'd want to be able to 
say to them, 'You know, kids? To- 
gether, your great-grandmother and I 
were able to do this,' rather than have 
to say, 'You know, I wish we had done 
that.' I'd much rather be able to tell 
them what we did than tell them what 
we regretted not doing. 

"But so far, so far, we've done pretty 
well. We're not ever going to get rich, 
but I can't say we have any regrets." 

"Yes," Paula agrees, coloring in a cor- 
ner of her husband's thought. "It's true. 
We really have nonę whatsoever." c O? 

Brian Vachon (see page 23), a former editor 
of Vermont Life, is vice president of Com¬ 
munications at National Life of Vermont. 
He and his family are caretakers of two 
young małe goats born at Mountain Road 
Farm who will never be sold for meat. 
Richard Howard lives in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, and has photographed for 
Yermont Life sińce the 1970s. 
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Yermont Yoices 


Vermont Air 

Best of the Vermont 
Public Radio Commentaries 
Edited by Philip Baruth 
and Joe Citro 

Foreword by Mark Yogelzang 
Introduction by Betty Smith 

Essays that tap the creative wealth of 
the Vermont regional community over 
the last decade, now available in print. 

Contributors — Nick Boke, Allen 
Boye, Will Curtis, Peg Devlyn, Lois Eby, Ellen David Friedman, Allen 
Gilbert, Vern Grubinger, Cheryl Hanna, Ron Krupp, Willem Lange, Ted 
Levin, John McClaughry, John Morton, Jules Older, Ruth Page, Ron 
Powers, Olin Robison, Dan Rockmore, Mary Barrosse Shwartz, Bill 
Seamans, Tom Slayton, Libby Sternbcrg, Jefl Wennberg, and the editors 
208 pp. 26 illus. S l Ą x 8'A" • Paper, 1-58465-176-8. $14.95 

Birdwatching in 
Yermont 

Ted Murin and Bryan Pfeiffer 

Designed to appeal to expert and 
backyard birdwatchers alike, this com- 
prehensive guide reveals where, when, 
and how to watch and enjoy birds in 
the Green Mountain State. 

‘‘Thcse two authors clearly know and 
love the birds ol Vcrmont. They offer 
their expertise in a book that is easy to 
usc and packed with Information, and that should make any bird¬ 
watchers time in Vermont morę productivc and morę cnjoyable.” 

—David Sibley, author of The Siblcy Guide to Birds 
182 pp. 32 illus. 298 graphs, 13 maps, 3 tables. 6 x 9" 

Paper, I-58465-188-1. $19.95 

Postcards from Vermont 

A Social History, 1905—1945 
Allen F. Davis 

I his book, through cxtraordinary images of ordinary people and 
placcs, paints a vivid picture of four dccadcs of social and cultural 
history in Yermont. 

336 pp. 323 illus. 32 color). 7 x 10" • Paper, I-58465-158-X. $24.95 


Sabra Field 

The Art of Place 
Tom Slayton 

Author and Editor of Yermont Life, Tom 
Slayton writes that Sabra Fields work 
brilliantly expresses “a rural zeitgeist in 
her wood-block prints that is in the 
age-old tradition of pastoralism . . . 
which belies the underlying complexity 
of her work.” With the power to 
command attention and appreciation at first glance, her art endures 
the test of time. 

144 pp. 124 color illus. (I foldout). 10 x 10" 

Hardcover, 1-58465-266-7. $39.95 


The Round Barn 

Suzi Wizowały 

“Suzi Wizowaty s spare and beautiful 
first novel is as elegant and finely 
wrought as (yes) a round barn. It is a 
delightful homage to a New England 
in transition, and to the people who 
live there—a Winesburg , Ohio for 
Vermont.”—Chris Bohjalian, author 
of The Buffalo Soldier and Midwives 

“A refrcshingly diverse and ingenious 
pattern of human experience is contained within Suzi Wizowaty s The 
Round Barn. This novel makes passionate sense of the old and the new 
Yermont.”—David Huddlc, author of The Story of a Million Years and La 
Tour Drearns oj the Woj Girl 
256 P p. 5% x 8 '/%" 

Hardcover, 1-58465-282-9. $24.95 • Hardscrabble Books 

Notes from the Garden 

Reflections and Observations of an Organie Gardener 
Henry Homeyer 

“[A] delightful book. Author Henry Homeyer writes with warmth 
and charm. . . . An organie gardener himself, he makes a strong case 
for gardening without pesticides and chemical fertilizers but 
refrains from preaching. Instead, he teaches. . . . Sanę, sensible, 
and fun to read, Notes from the Garden will be welcomed and enjoyed by 
all gardeners.”—Sydney Eddison, author of The Gardener } s Palettc . 
Exploring Color in the Garden 

224 pp. 10 photos, 33 drawings, 3 maps. 7 x 10" • Hardcovcr, $24.95 


UNl VERS1TY PRESS OF 

NEW ENGLAND 

www.upne.com # Availablc from your local bookseller or cali 800H21-1361 


Vermont Air 

Best of the Vermont Public 
Radio Commentaries 

lulited łiy Philip Baruth and Joe Citro 
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A SOUTHERN VERMONT ADVENTURE 

From Jamaica to Mountain Biking at Mount Snów 

Written and Photographed by Cindy Ross 



Campers relax in the West River at Jamaica State Park's Salmon Hole. 


W hen i first see Jamaica State 
Park, I feel as if I have slipped 
back to a time when things 
were easier and simpler. At the Salmon 
Hole on the West River, two guys sit 
on folding chairs at a portable table and 
play backgammon in the shallows. A 
woman lounges on a large, smooth boul- 
der at the water's edge, lost in her book. 
Uncles and cousins play a gamę of Fris- 
bee in the deeper water and they throw 
me a friendly toss. Young children sit up- 
river in the rapids, delighted as the rush- 
ing water pounds their skinny shoulders. 
My own giggling kids swim to the other 
side of the hole and slide down a sloping 
piece of granite. 

The park is the first stop on a Southern 
Vermont visit that will also take us to a 
quiet bed and breakfast and to the moun¬ 
tain biking trails of Mount Snów. 

Here at Jamaica, park rangers Dennis 
and Linda Rosa tell me there are two 


main attractions besides the Salmon 
Hole: the Railroad Bed Trail that follows 
the scenie West River and the side trails 
that lead up the mountain to spectacu- 
lar Hamilton Falls and the scenie vistas 
on Little Bali Mountain. 

Native tribes fished the West River for 
hundreds of years. Atlantic salmon and 
shad would swim up the river each spring 
in the hundreds of thousands to spawn. 
But with the settling of New England and 
the building of dams blocking their mi- 
gration, the fish began to disappear. By 
the early 1800s, both species had van- 
ished from Vermont's rivers. Recently, 
improved water ąuality and fish ladders on 
all dams on the Connecticut River have 
brought back many shad and a few 
salmon, the first in morę than 200 years. 

Children can safely head out 
from their family campsites 
on the park's trails and ride their 

(Continued on page 87) 


Jamaica State Park , open from late 
April through mid-October, is on a 
bend of the West River, a half-mile 
from the center of Jamaica, off Route 
30. There are 43 tent/trailer sites, 18 
lean-to sites and rest rooms with 
hot showers. 

Jamaica State Park, Box 45, 
Jamaica, VT 05343; (802) 874-4600 
(summer only), (800) 299-3071 
(Jan-mid-April). 

Redwing Farm is south of Town- 
shend State Park, outside the village of 
Townshend, off Route 30. Rooms start 
at $60, with the spacious Mountain 
View Room (two double beds) for 
families for $75. Prices include break¬ 
fast. Cali for directions. 

Redwing Farm, 157 Redwing 
Road, Townshend, VT 05353; (802) 

365-4656; www. redwingfarm.com; 
info@redwingfarm. com. 

Mount Snów Resort is in West 
Dover, about 10 miles north of Wilm- 
ington and 15 mi les south of Jamaica, 
off Route 100. It is rated one of the 
top 10 family resorts by Family Fun 
Magazine. Besides the mountain bik¬ 
ing school, there is also an Outdoor 
Adventure Camp for ages 5-12. 

Mount Snów offers a Dirt Cheap 
Mountain Biking Weekend (two 
nights, two days for $99 per person, 
including trail fees and chairlift 
access, lunch and lodging). 

Mount Snów, West Dover, VT 
05356; (802) 464-6600, for generał 
information; (800) 245-SNOW 
for lodging; Mount Snów 
Sports (802) 464-4040; 
www.mountsnow.com. 


HOW TO GO 
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Southern Yermont: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TY, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and 
historie old Bennington. Family owned and 
operated for over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., 
Bennington, VT 03201, (802) 442-8331, 
www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Spectacular views, 
located on 20 acres surrounded by the Green 
Mountains. Luxurious rooms, private baths, 
A/C, refrigerators, in-room coffee, C.A.T.V., 
telephones, smoking and non-smoking 
rooms. Romantic, modernized suites and 
rooms in a unique Victorian or country-style 
decor. U.S. 7A North, Manchester Ctr., VT 
05255-0657, (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245 for reservations, 
www.palmerhouse.com. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the 
heart of Historie Manchester Village. Exquis- 
itely decorated suites with Jacuzzi for Two, fire- 
place in the bathroom, a second fireplace in the 
bedroom. Romantic restaurant, specializing in 
European and modern American cuisine. 
Reservation linę: 800-822-2331, 
e-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 

Check availability and book online: 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont 
to . .a magical handful of buildings on the 
Green of a fairytale village.” Easily accessible 
from NYC (4 hours), Boston (2.5 hours) and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard award-win- 
ning chef; luxurious accommodations. Golf, 
fish, swim, hike, bike or shop for Yermont- 
made specialty produets. Recendy featured in 
Country Home, Trauel Holidayznd Country Inns 
Magazine. Seasonal packages. Four Columns 
Inn, Newfane, YT 05345. (800) 787-6633 or 
(802) 365-7713. www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 
(See our ad on page 90.) 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Ileated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
bcautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 

(802) 442-8351 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com 


Central Yermont: 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 
77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, 
and two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, 
water sports and a great childrens program. 
Open May through October. Basin Harbor 
Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, Yergennes, 
YT 05491,(800) 622-4000, 

www.basinharbor.com. 

(See our ad on page 77 ) 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Sur¬ 
rounded by high-peaked mountains and a 
majestic recreational lakę, just 11 miles 
from Killington, this four-season resort of- 
fers “breathtakingyiews,” unparalleled din- 
ing, and endless outdoor activities for 
families and couples, including a world-class 
equestrian and cross-country ski center with 
85 km of trails. 41 rustically elegant guest 
rooms, luxury suites and cottages. 800-445- 
2100 or 802-483-2311, 

www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 11.) 


Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate 
cabins, condominiums to townhouses. Take 
the worry out of getting the right Killington 
vacation rental. Amenities could include 
trailside location, fireplace, hot tub, 
Whirlpool, sauna, pool, gamę table, and 
morę. Log on to www.wisevacations.com to 
check availability, book your vacation, and 
find information on special package oflfers. 
Killington Road, Killington, YT 05751, 
802-773-4202 or 800-642-1147, 
e-mail: info@wisevacations.com. 
www.wisevacations.com. 

(See our ad on page 90.) 

LINCOLN 

WildWind B&B. Enjoy panoramie views of 
the Green Mountains, two ponds, 3 miles of 
trails, and an apple orchard on 130 acres. A 
romantic getaway where each of two rooms 
is furnished with antiques, private bath and 
a gas fireplace. A spectacular location for 
weddings and special events. Linda Gordon, 
430 Orchard Road, Lincoln, YT 05443, 
802-453-7557, 

www.wildwindvermont.com. 


VTLIFE.COM 



800-917-6245 paCmerh 


Ronte 7A Nortft, Manchester Center, A^T 



Intimate. Couples only. The charming Yermont village of Manchester at your doorstep. 


Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. 


Yermonfs smallest bar. Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 


The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

Country Iwspitality for the sophisticated trareler. 

39 West Road, Manchester Villaj>c, VT • Maye & Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers 

www. reiuctantpanther.com 
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Relwcing Country Ewironment • Cozy Guest Rooms • Unpretentious Fine Dining • An Intimate Pub 

% WAYBURY INN » 

www.wayburyinn.com • Route 125, East Middlebury, Yermont 05740 • 800-348-1810 



l\\6 HOISE HEART OF THE VlLLAGE I>> WlLLARD STREET INN 


Burlington 

877-919-9799 

www.langhouse.com 


Shelburne 

877-808-1834 

www.heartofthevillage.com 


Burlington 

800-577-8712 

www.willardstreetinn.com 


&& m n*s o, 


e5^storic J^nns <3/ ^^urlington 


One of the bedrooms at Lang House, recipient of the Yermont Lodging 
& Restaurant Association's 2002 B&B Innkeepers of the YearAicard. 


LUDLOW 

The Governor’s Inn. An intimate village inn 
furnished in Victorian fashion — extraordi- 
nary siatę fireplaces, romantic antique filled 
rooms, fuli hot breakfasts, afternoon tea, 
gourmet dining available, turndown service, 
warm friendship, and generous hospitality. 
YankeeTravel Guide Editors Pick, Mobil 
Travel Guide ★★★★. Member Select Reg¬ 
istry. Cathy & Jim Kubec, Chef & Innkeep¬ 
ers. 1-800-GOVERNOR (468-3766), 
www.thegovernorsinn.com. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly com- 
fortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, and 
every other modern amenity presented in the 
charm of the early nineteenth century. Deli- 
cious Continental breakfast served to guest 
rooms. Outstanding, pampering service in a 
distinctive setting. 71 South Pleasant St., 
Middlebury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, 

(888) 244-7512, fax (802) 388-4075, 
e-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

(See our ad on page 23.) 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a 
lovely, lively college town. OfFering 175 
years of friendly hospitality and superb New 
England farę. 75 restored rooms, private 
baths. Walking distance to museums and 
fine shops and close to Middlebury Golf 
Course. Member of Historie Hotels of 
America, ♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middle¬ 
bury, VT 05753, (800) 842-4666, 

(802) 388-4961, www.middleburyinn.com. 

Waybury Inn. Comfortable country hospital¬ 
ity with unpretentious fine dining and ca- 
sual pub farę. Minutes to a national forest 
with many outdoor opportunities. Used in 
the “Bob Newhart” show. Featured on TV 
Food NetWork in “The Best Of” series. 
Centrally located to explore Vermont. On 
the National Register of Historie Places, 
built 1810. Route 125, East Middlebury, 

VT 05740, (800) 348-1810, 

(802) 388-4015, www.wayburyinn.com. 
MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s pre¬ 
mier hotel &: conference center. Featuring 
immaculate accommodations with a high 
standard of hospitality and comfort. Our J. 
Morgans Steakhouse is a “must stop” for 
fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 

100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgans Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! Aged- 
in-house beef, prime rib roasted nightly, 
seafood, specialty pastas and salads. Casual, 
comfortable setting with running model 
trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. “A must stop on our trips through 
Montpelier :” — Boston, MA. Phone: 802- 
223-5222, fax: 802-229-5427, 100 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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Lague Inn. Located in the heart of central Ver- 
mont, this inn is a perfect spot for any business 
or holiday traveler. Affordable accommoda- 
tions provided at reasonable prices in the area. 
Enjoy our indoor heated pool. Ski areas within 
short distance, snowmobile trail on property. 
Rated 3-diamond by AAA. Suzannas restau- 
rant provides fine dining. Exit 7,189. Cali 
802-229-5766, www.lagueinns.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple pie, 
fresh-baked bread! Experience the seasons of life 
on a Vermont farm! Hike in the woods, swim in 
the river, catch a falling star or a drop of mapie 
syrup! Come home to an award-winning dairy 
farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodging in 
our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 
Our family invites you to experience the Real 
Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty 
Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, (802) 767- 
3926, www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 

Christophes on the Green: Smali upscale chef- 
owned French restaurant located in the historie 
Stevens House, Vergennes, where “Local ingre- 
dients are used in absolutely exquisite ways.” 

— Fodors 2001. Open for dinner only, Tues- 
day-Saturday, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed Novem- 
ber and January. Open Thursday-Saturday 
only, December and February-April. Reserva- 
tions recommended. 802-877-3413. 



Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Hawthorn Suites Hotel. You will enjoy the luxu- 
ry of a spacious two-room suitę with a fully 
eąuipped kitchen for about the same price as a 
regular hotel room when you stay at Hawthorn 
Suites. Other benefits include complimentary 
hot breakfast buffet, indoor pool, Jacuzzi, 
fitness center. Conveniently located at 
401 Dorset Street, South Burlington, 
toll-free: 866-337-1616, 
www.hawthornsuitesburlington.com. 

Historie Inns of Burlington. Three distinct 
inns, one gratifying experience. Enjoy period 
antiques, gourmet breakfasts and modern 
amenities at any of our beautiful Victorian 
inns. Located in Burlington and Shelburne, 
our locations offer both business and vacation- 
ing travelers the perfect choice. Easy to find, 
impossible to forget. Let us take care of you. 
360 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 

(802) 652-2500. 

www.historicinnsofburlington.com. 

The Inn at Essex. Burlington, Vermonts, pre¬ 
mier country hotel featuring 120 individually 
appointed rooms, many with fireplaces, 
whirlpools and kitchens. The acclaimed New 
England Culinary Institute operates restau- 
rants with morę than 190 talented Chefs and 
Student Chefs. Kitchen tours and cooking 
classes available too. Golf packages, romantic 
suites and opening in summer 2002, on-site 


golf. 70 Essex Way, Essex, VT 05452, 
phone: 800-727-4295; 802-878-1100, 
fax: 802-878-0063, 
e-mail: innfo@innatessex.com, 
web: www.innatessex.com. 

EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. “Magical.. .splen- 
did. "Selected as an Editors’ Pick by Yankee 
and featured in Romantic Homes. Unwind on 
440-acre historie farm estate, laced with miles 
of spectacular walking and mountain biking 
trails. Fine dining, massage, horse-drawn hay 
rides, luxury suites. Seasonal packages; 3 
hours from Boston. Inn at Mountain View 
Farm, East Burkę, VT, (800) 572-4509 or 
(802) 626-9924, www.innmtnview.com. 





Kidsy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its hest. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



Hhe EMiddlebury Hnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800 - 842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 
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Modern English 


S T O W E , 

V E R M O N T 

• luxury accommodations 

• haute cuisine 
• high te a 

• outdoor dining 

• majestic mountain uistas 

• english garden 

• award-winning bar 
and winę cellar 

• casual elegance 


1-800-477-3771 

www.englandinn.com 
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Sto we Autumn Dream 



Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


MM0UNTA1N ROAD RESORT 

Stovb’s Intimatb Resort 
1-800-367-6873 

('5w f jOtamam/ www.stowevtu8a.coin 

'Sto we, Vermont 06672 



(^Romantic, 

J & RBreabfc 


uxury 
asł RJi 


nn 



gSi owe, Rl^ermont 

802 253 6282 

www.stonek illinn.com 



A Legendary Inn. A Grand Hotel. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


GREEN. MOU N TAIN 

Since 1853 #> INN 


^TrpppTamilii Jjjd^e 

A Mountain Resort 

IN THE EuROPEAN TRADITION 


AUSTRIA... 

on &as/ern S/andarcf ZJime. 
Austrian-style mountain resort 
with luxurious accommodations, 
culinary specialties, 
award-winning winę list, 
nightly musical entertainment, 
horse-drawn wagon rides, 
hiking/walking trails & 
spectacular mountain views. 

800.826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


C/oJJtc Elegance in the 
Heart of Stowe Village 

100 uniąue rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar & 
Grill with sunny patio, country 
breakfasts, health club (with 
massage , Jacuzzi , steam room and 
sauna), heated outdoor pool, and 
120 acres of private off-site trails. 

800 - 253-7302 

www.GreenMountainlnn.com/VL 


STOWE/WATERBURY 

1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious and 
romantic fuli service country inn providing 
beautiful accommodations, fine dining, caring 
yet unobtrusive service and attractive packages 
for adventure and romance all year round. Four 
poster beds, crackling fireplaces, bubbling 
Jacuzzis plus an authentic English country pub, 
the favourite haunt of international travelers. 
1-800-477-3771, www.englandinn.com. 

Black Locust Inn - Stowe/Waterbury, Vermont. 
Charm, comfort and personal attention. Fea- 
tured on DiscoveryTV: “Best Places to Kiss.” 
Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. Enjoy our 

3 course scrumptious breakfast, afternoon 
appetizers w/complimentary wines & cham- 
pagne. We have meticulously created many 
amenities to make you feel right at home. In 
the heart of all-year-round activities. Near 
Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦, Mobil ★★★. 
800-366-3392 or www.blacklocustinn.com. 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse features: antiques, 
stenciling, fireplaces, whirlpools, planked 
floors and beams, quilts, private baths & 
mountain views. Also a very special mountain 
cottage. Featured in: Fodors and Disceming 
Trayeler. Vermont B&B Innkeeper of the Year 
2001. An intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. 
AAA444, non-smoking. 717 Mapie Street, 
Stowe, VT 05672, (800) 729-2980, 

(802) 253-2229, www.brasslanterninn.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospi¬ 
tality at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in 
the heart of Stowe Village. 100 antique-fur- 
nished rooms and luxurious suites - romantic 
canopy beds, fireside Jacuzzis, exquisite added 
amenities. Country breakfasts, famous Whip 
Bar & Grill, afternoon tea, year-round out¬ 
door pool, health club with Jacuzzi, steam, 
sauna and massage, and unique shops. P.O. 
Box 60, Stowe, VT 05672, 802-253-7301, 
800-253-7302, e-mail: info@gminn.com, 
web: www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowes Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven acres of landscaped grounds, creating 
the perfect environment for relaxation. Excel- 
lence in service, hospitality and accommoda¬ 
tions. Designer-decorated rooms are stylish 
with special touches and condo-suites have 
fireplaces and two-person Jacuzzis. Award- 
winning “AquaCentre” with indoor pool, 
grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym and out¬ 
door pool and MoonSpa. Tennis and French 
petanque, too. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT. (800) 
367-6873. www.stowevtusa.com. 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 1- 

4 bedroom condos with modern appliances, 
private phones and expansive furnished decks. 
Lighted tennis courts, indoor pool and jacuzzi. 
Minutes to Recreation Path, hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 
05672,800-458-4893, 

e-mail: mtside@together.net, 
www.mountainsideresort.com. 
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Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting 
offering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot 
tub under the stars. Pond and walking trails. 
Fuli breakfast and evening hors d’oeuvres. 
Outdoor activities abound nearby. Non- 
smoking. 89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 
05672, 802-253-6282, 
www.stonehillinn.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that in- 
spired The Sound ofMusie. 116 luxurious 
rooms with magnificent mountain views. 
Gracious dining in three restaurants accompa- 
nied by nightly musical entertainment. 2,800 
acres for reereation and personal exploration. 
Hiking, garden tours, family singalongs, 
horse-drawn carriage rides, concerts in our 
meadow & Mountain Kids Club. Special au- 
tumn packages available. 800-826-7000, 
www.trappfamily.com/vl. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming 
Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 
acres, enchanting all who entered with Fabu- 
lous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majes- 
tic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memories of 
this fairytale encounter will never escape you. 
77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, 802-525- 
9591, www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. 
Experience casual lodging and seasonal 
dining in the heart ofVermonts Northeast 
Kingdom. Offering unique Inn rooms — 
including luxury rooms with king beds, 
fireside Jacuzzis and private porches, and 
fully-equipped lakefront cottages with fire- 
places. A year-round paradise for hiking, 
biking, fishing, swimming, boating, skiing, 
snowshoeing and snowmobiling. 
802-525-4123, 800-594-9102, 
www.willoughvale.com. 


VTLIFE.COM 


Elsewhere: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old-fashioned 
New England hospitality at a college town inn 
featuring 100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, 
Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavern with entertain¬ 
ment weekends. Sunday Brunch. Special stay 
plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner, overnight or longer. Reservations: 800- 
828-0133, local: 413-458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GLOVER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 



MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 


A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.com 


800 - 458-4893 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 


At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



♦ 100 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c lhe c Williams Ann 


Welcoming travelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


INNS AND OUTINGS 

(Continued from page 82) 

bicycles on the meandering Railroad Bed 
Trail for miles without meeting any ve- 
hicles. This trail was originally the path 
of the West River Railroad, which was 
nicknamed "36 Miles of Trouble" for the 
construction and maintenance problems 
that plagued it. The bed was madę too nar- 
row and trains would sink into the river 
on one side and sway and hang into the 
ledges on the other. The wooden bridges, 
tracks and even the railroad bed would 
wash away with regular flooding. In 1939, 
the tracks were torn up. As we walk, we 
watch for old ties and discarded spikes and 
notice where the rock was blasted to 
widen the raił bed. 

The trail bends and winds as it follows 
the curves of the river, your constant 
companion. The cool evergreen forest 
comes down close. Interpretive signs 
teach you about life along the river. 

One thing we learn is that Jamaica is a 
Native American word meaning beaver, 
and evidence of this largest of North 
American rodents can be found along the 
river. We loolc for their telltale chewing 
marlcs and marvel at those higher than 18 
inches off the ground, knowing the 
beavers had to walk on top of the snów to 
make them. 

Most of the beaver activity is near a 
spot on the river called The Dumplings, 
large rocks that look like mounds of 
dough plopped into the water and hard- 
ened into boulders. 

Along the trail are clumps of horsetail, 
an ancient woody plant species that's 
lived in this form unchanged for millions 
of years. Its straight green stallcs, gritty 
with silica, were gathered and used as a 
scouring tool by Native Americans and by 
the European settlers. Dark green Christ- 
mas ferns, the only evergreen fern, grow 
in clusters. Waxy white Indian pipes, flow- 
ers that resemble a smoking pipę, poke up 
through the leaf mold. 

After two miles, we leave the riverside 
trail and begin the climb to 125-foot 
Hamilton Falls. Forty-one acres around 
the falls have been designated a State nat- 
ural area. A long stream of silvery water 
flings itself over the cliff. Big pools of 
elear water lined with smooth, rounded 
river Stones beg to be played in. A family 
with toddlers has a blanket stretched on 
a gravel bed, a cool place to have a pienie. 

From the falls, we follow the railroad 
bed back and hop onto the 2-mile Over- 
look Trail. Along our way, churring red 
sąuirrels, hammering redheaded wood- 
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Premier Senior Living Community 


Bennington, VT 


Qorgeous views 
Fabulous food 
Tasteful decor 
Social events 
Thoughtful care 

♦ Independent Living 

♦ Assisted Living 

♦ Cottage Homes 



Cali for a brochure 


peckers and melodie thrushes entertain 
us. At the vista, we can hear the river's 
voice far belo w and see the roofs of the vil- 
lage of Jamaica, our next stop after we 
bid this lovely park good-bye. 

Jamaica is a funky little town with an art 
center, a country market whose resident 
cat takes naps on the scalę, and an antiąue 
shop that sells local culinary products like 
jars of mapie horseradish mustard. My fa- 
vorite spot was the Jamaica Coffee Shop. 
An old porch glider like the one I grew up 
with coaxes you to take a swing. Chil- 
dren's books and an old record player with 
a stack of albums entertain you while you 
sip coffee. A sign stating "Chill at Will," 
convinces you to do just that. 

There are some great B&Bs in and 
around Jamaica. We chose Redwing Farm, 
which sits on a back road in Townshend 
by the winding river. It was once a work- 
ing organie farm, and as owner Joe Scan- 
lon shows us around his beautiful property, 
we enjoy the sweet smell of flowers and 
fresh-mowed grass. We linger in the barn, 
marveling over his powerful but gentle 
Percheron draft horses. In the bedroom of 
the cozy 200-year-old farmhouse, white 
linens and brocade bedspreads comple- 
ment the warm glow of the wide pine 
floorboards. Crickets sing, and the moon 
shines on the misty farm as night falls. 

Breakfast is Joe's delicious whole-grain 
Belgian waffles and warm local mapie 
syrup. Redwing Farm is a place where 
you could easily stay a week, letting the 
peace and simplicity seep into your soul. 

We decide to mix this old-fashioned 
Southern Vermont visit with an adventure 
at a bustling resort. A short drive south 
takes us to Mount Snów and its famous 
mountain biking school, which is de- 
signed for the whole family. After the ba- 
sics are covered, kids and adults can opt 
to go their separate ways with their guides. 

Mountain biking is most popular with 
kids 8 to 14 years old. It isn't a sport solely 
for the young, however, because it's as 
much mental as it is physical and it isn't 
about speed. In competition, our guide tells 
us, folks in their 40s often defeat kids. 

Many cyclists come to Mount Snów 
for the rip-roaring downhill runs that are 
served by the resort's ski lifts. The trails 
are so exceptional that the National Off- 
Road Biking Association holds its Bnals 
here, bringing in thousands of top-notch 
riders from all over the world. We will be 
going to Mount Snow's Crosstown moun- 
tain-biking area, however, where there 


802-447-7000 


300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 

www.fillmorepond.com ^ 


FREE Product Information Online 


Get additional information from Vermont Lifes advertisers 
faster and easier than ever before with VL AdLink 
on the Vermont Life Web site, available 24 hours a day, 

7 days a week. 



YlJMftmfc 


THIS ICON IS 
YOUR GUIDE. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 

1. Go to WWW.VTLIFE.COM. 

2. Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

3. Follow the directions to request information from our advertisers. 

4. Your request is instantly transmitted directly to each business. 

5. Expect e-mail response or brochures within days (not weeks!) 


YL AdLink: lt’s FAST, it’s EASY and it’s FREE! 
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Ycrmonłs Premier Kiłchen & Bałh Design Słudio 


92 River Street, Suitę 1, Montpelier 802.223.5583 www.builderspecialtie8.com 


Create a Rcflccłion of your Lifcsłylc 


Designing your new kitchen or bath is a very personal 
and complex endeavor. The team at Builder 
Specialties, with over 100 years of combined expertise 
in the kitchen and bath business, can make it an easier, 
morę comfortable experience. Our knowledge, 
creativity and association with the industry’s finest 
cabinet makers, as well as appliance and fixture 
manufacturers, have madę us Vermont’s Premier 
Kitchen and Bath Studio. 


We are committed to 
helping you increase 
the beauty, comfort 
and value of your 
home. Stop by the 
showroom to meet 
our design team, and 
find out how easy it is 
to create a reflection 
of your lifestyle. 


are 12 miles of single-track trails, a better 
alternative for families. 

After being fitted with bikes and hel- 
mets, we head out to the Terrain Garden, 
a skills course. Our guides show us how 
to maintain speed while going over ob- 
stacles and concentrate on wharis ahead 
instead of what's under our front tires. 

"Keep pedaling! Keep pedaling!" our 
guide, John Schell, coaches my son, Bryce, 
9, who jostles and bumps through the 
rock garden and comes out with a big 
smile on his face. 

"Body positioning and balance are very 
important," Schell tells us, "being able to 
move your bike underneath you and being 
able to move your body back and forth 
over your bike." While we ride, we push 
our front wheels over obstacles and keep 
our weight back over the rear wheels for 
traction, staying flexible. 

We learn to pump our brakes and to 
apply both of them ; using only one can 
make the rear wheel skid or lift it off the 
ground far enough to topple the rider over 
the handlebars. 

My husband, Todd, and I have been rid- 
ing mountain bikes for years but we've 
never had an instructor. We realize we've 
been doing a lot of things wrong. Besides 
teaching us new skills, these techniąues 


make the ride easier and morę fun. And for 
our lcids, this is just too cool — working 
granny gears to puli hills that look unrid- 
able and rolling over obstacles without 
needing to get off and walk is like magie 
to them. 

On our way from the resort to 
Crosstown, we stop at a technical spot 
on the trail and analyze it. Together with 
John, we decide on the best route, take 
aim and go for it, single file. 

The Crosstown trail network enables 
you to ride for half an hour or go for a few 
hours, because all the trails loop back to 
the start. John tells us to begin slow when 
approaching steep terrain and, if we feel 
ourselves losing our balance, to steer into 
the trail and put one foot down. 

Bryce stops on the top of a hill and bites 
his lip. He isn't an aggressive child, and the 
rocks and ruts worry him. He tries for a 
few yards and looks terrorized. "Iris OK to 
get off and walk," I say, and I am just as 
happy to join him. 

After we've had our fili of riding, we 
head back to the mountain bike head- 
ąuarters at Mount Snów Sports. Roxanne 
Prescott, the mountain biking schooPs 
supervisor, shows us the state-of-the-art 
Kona bikes that they offer for downhill rid¬ 
ing only. They are especially madę for 


Mount Snów and come eąuipped with 
disc brakes like a motorcycle^, for ąuick 
stops. The bikes can be adjusted to stiffen 
or soften the suspension to match the 
rideris weight and preference. Maybe next 
time, we all agree. 

Mount Snow's Grand Summit Hotel is 
only a few years old, but it was designed 
to look like a grand old-fashioned hotel. It 
includes all the modern comforts, and it 
is striking to see it nestled at the base of 
the mountain. 

After riding all day, the kids dive into 
the hotel's unusual swimming pool, leap- 
ing from its molded rocks and frolicking 
in its spouting fountains. After a day on 
the trails, Todd and I especially enjoy 
the delicious gourmet dinners served at 
Harriman^ restaurant at the hotel. We 
feel delightfully decadent as the valet 
parks our truck. We soak in the spa and 
order late-night room service. It has been 
a holiday of opposites, a taste of two dif- 
ferent outdoor lifestyles, each one im- 
mensely enjoyable. ? 


Cindy Ross is an outdoor writer who lives in 
New Ringgold, Pennsylvania. Her book 
Scraping Heaven, a Family's Journey Along 
the Continental Divide (Ragged Moun- 
tain/McGraw Hill) will be out this fali. 
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“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Yermont. ” 


COUNTRY HOME, 1999 


c fmr 

FOUR 

COLUMNS 

I 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


NEWFANE, VEKMONT 

(800) 787-6633 

v s fł.'.. „ ...... 4 4 4 r...... /I.'........^ 


Visit WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


Dinę at our AM Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Lwcuriate in one of our unique suites. Hike , 
bike, fish, golf sho/) far antiąues and Vermont 
specialty products - orjust relax. 


EUCLID FARNHAM 

(Continued from page 67) 

Farnham will always remember 1999, 
the year Hurricane Floyd did its best to 
close the fair. "We lost half the fair," 
he says, "but it wasrFt canceled." The 
fair lost power and the First Branch of 
the White River was rising so fast that 
they had to evacuate campers, cattle 
and horses in the dark. "We were up 
all night," he remembers, "but there 
were no casualties, human or animal." 
With the fairgrounds reduced to mud, 
the fair was canceled the next day. 
Then truckloads of fili were hauled in, 
the sun came out on Saturday, and 
once again the fair opened its gates. 
Farnham smiles and shakes his head 
with disbelief still: "It was even dusty 
by Sunday!" 

Why is the fair so important to him? 
"I love this fair," he says. "I grew up at 
this fair. It gets in your blood." In his 
lifetime, Euclid has missed the fair 
just three years — from 1956-1958 
when he served in the Army during 
the Korean War. 

"I came to the fair in my mother's 
womb, if you will," he says. "She was 
at the fair in September 1933. I was 
born in November of that year. Grow- 
ing up, schools closed for the fair. We 


came every day. In the afternoon, 
we'd go home and do chores and come 
back again." 

FarnhanTs fair duties are wide-rang- 
ing. He presides over all meetings (in- 
cluding the one that put an emergency 
plan in place after September 11, 2001), 
visits every department, talks to the 
media, approves all checks and chairs 
several committees. If problems arise 
with the rabbit people or the horse 
pullers or the concessionaires, he 
solves them too. He's been doing this 
for 24 years — he'd like to see 25 and 
then consider passing the torch. Farn¬ 
ham also helps out his wife, who coor- 
dinates everything inside the popular 
Americana museum and schoolhouse 
on Antiąue Hill. 

Says Townsend ("T") Swayze of Tun- 
bridge: "For two weeks, Euclid and 
Priscilla are here until midnight. This 
is their lives." 

• 

Farnham was a longtime bachelor 
before he married Priscilla Neale, a 
Chicago native, in 1981. Priscilla's sis- 
ter and brother-in-law lived on a farm 
just a mile down the road from the 
Farnham place. "I became friends with 


her sister and brother-in-law, and then 
Priscilla came to visit them for the 
summer." The pair discovered com- 
mon interests, including history and 
musie. Today, those shared interests 
continue, and Priscilla and Euclid work 
on most projects together. Currently, 
they're collaborating on a written his¬ 
tory of Tunbridge. 

When the fair is put to bed for an- 
other year, the Farnhams get back to 
Civil War history. In early October of 
last year, they left Tunbridge for the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Over 
the years, they have visited every bat- 
tlefield in that area. Farnham becomes 
animated when talk turns to these au- 
tumn trips. 

"Gettysburg, I truły love. It beckons 
you back again," he says. 

Answering that cali, the Farnhams 
have visited the Pennsylvania battle- 
field 16 times. "People ask, 'Why don't 
you go somewhere else ; aren't you 
bored with it?' If you're a real Civil 
War buff, you never get tired of Get¬ 
tysburg. You have to remember this 
was a three-day battle. There's just so 
much to see. Last spring we did 
Willoughby Run, where the battle 
started. Would you believe I brought 
home eighteen 36-exposure rolls of 
film?" he asks sheepishly. 

"To be on the battlefield, whether 
it's Cemetery Ridge or another part, at 
5 a.m. is absolutely fantastic," he says. 
"It is haunting. Historians talk about 
the ghosts of Gettysburg. You can just 
about feel them all around you." 

Because so many Vermonters volun- 
teered to fight in the Civil War, it's not 
surprising that Farnham has a Civil 
War hero or two in his past. His great- 
grandfather, James L. Farnham, served 
as a lieutenant with Company D of the 
12th Vermont Regiment. Farnham por- 
trays James L. in Civil War re-enact- 
ments, including the annual Civil War 
Expo held at the Tunbridge fairgrounds 
in late September. 

• 

In a life so fuli, one Farnham deems 
"a good life," is there something he re- 
grets not having accomplished? With 
some prodding from Priscilla, he ad- 
mits to one sadness: "I didn't get a for- 
mal degree and become a teacher." 
When he graduated from South Royal- 
ton High School, the family didn't 
have money to send him to college. 
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"In 1952, there was just one $200 
scholarship for my graduating class. So 
I joined the Army for the GI Bill. I 
planned to go to Boston University and 
become a history teacher. That didn't 
happen. When I got back from the mil- 
itary, my dad's health had deteriorated, 
and they asked if I would stay tem- 
porarily on the farm to help out. Morę 
than 40 years later, I'm temporarily 
still here." 

It is obvious that Farnham has madę 
the best of opportunities missed. Of 
his education, along with South Royal- 
ton High School and two years of agri- 
culture training, his resume lists: 
Student of Tunbridge, Vermont, and 
Civil War history. 

For this lifelong student, with the 
acąuisition of knowledge comes the 
sharing of it. Farnham gives slide 
shows on Vermont's covered bridges in 
addition to those on the Revolutionary 
War and Gettysburg. The Farnhams 
host an annual educational day for the 
town's fifth-graders at the fairgrounds 
the day after the fair closes. In 1981, he 
published Tunbridge Past, a pictorial 
town history, and he appears in Ver- 
mont Public Television's documen- 
tary, Barns: Legacy of Wood & Stone, 
showing viewers his unusual barn. 

Each year, the Farnhams put on a 
Civil War program for the town's sev- 
enth-graders, complete with slides, 
period clothing and a tent set up by 
another volunteer, outfitted with au- 
thentic supplies for the students to 
examine. "This year's kids were ab- 
solutely wonderful!" says Farnham. 
"It makes you really feel good. Td 
like to think in effect that I perhaps 
am [a teacher] so that helps make up 
for it a little bit." School librarian 
Howe says of him, "He's a teacher in 
many ways. He takes every opportu- 
nity to educate." 

If you think this man who feels 
strong connections to history is stuck 
in the past, think again. Asked if he's 
performed a civil union ceremony as 
justice of the peace, Farnham says, 
"Not yet. I was asked to do one, but 
Priscilla and I were going to be out of 
town. But HI do them. Horrible things 
didn't happen when the civil union 
law was passed as some people pre- 
dicted. I never figured out how tradi- 
tional marriage would be destroyed by 
civil unions," he says. 


Farnham has performed numerous 
traditional marriage ceremonies in 26 
years as a local magistrate, including 
two at the fair. "One woman's family 
was heavily into ox pulling.... They 
wanted the ceremony close to the bluff 
overlooking the cattle barns. After- 
wards, they all went off into the fair to 
celebrate." Another time, Farnham 
got a cali from the concession office 
asking that he perform a service on 
the spot. "They had the license, but I 
didn't have my JP book with me so I 
did it from memory," he said. 

• 

You wouldiTt peg the fair aficionado, 
history buff and former farmer for a 
movie star. Nevertheless, FarnhanTs 
record in the performing arts is im- 
pressive. He performed for two years 
with Hardtack and Homespun, a Civil 
War era musie group,- sińce 1952 he's 
been involved in the Tunbridge Civic 
Club's annual show,- and he can be 
seen in two of local filmmaker John 
0'Brien's films: Vermont Is for Lovers 
and Man with a Plan. In the first film, 
as justice of the peace, Farnham per- 
forms the wedding that is the culmina- 
tion of the story. Art imitates life again 
in his latest acting yenture, Town 


Meeting (a yet-to-be-released film) in 
which Farnham plays a town modera¬ 
tor. And if you lived in Tunbridge, who 
would you expect to play Santa and 
Mrs. Claus? For the last 20 years, the 
roles have been played with delight by 
the Farnhams. "Except for last year. 
Priscilla was so sick with a cold I had 
to go solo," says Santa. 

• 

It seems the secret to Euclid Farn¬ 
hanTs ability to carry out so many du- 
ties, manage so many responsibilities 
and garner so much respect — while 
apparently enjoying himself thor- 
oughly — lies in the manner in which 
he participates. 

T and Felicity Swayze stood behind a 
table on Antiąue Hill at last year's fair 
selling raffle tickets for the restoration 
of the North Tunbridge Church. Says 
T, "Euclid sets the tonę. He's hands-on 
and very low-key. He leads by example. 
People respond to his way." 


Writer Ann Marie Giroux lives with her 
husband, Steve Litkovitz, in East Montpe- 
lier. They were married in 1996 by Justice 
of the Peace Euclid Farnham. David A. 
Seaver photographed Lakę Fairlee for our 
summer issue. 
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TIME FOR PICKING YOUR OWN 


By Mark Pendergrast 
Photographed by 
Natalie Stultz 


I n the spring, I have 30,000 helpers," 
Bill Johnson tells the assembled 
4-year-olds from St. Mary's Nursery 
School in Northfield. "Without honey- 
bees, we wouldnT have these apples. 
They go from blossom to blossom, 
spreading pollen, the yellow powder 
that you get on your nose sometimes 
when you smell buttercups." He 
touches a girl's nose. She giggles. 

Johnson loves introducing young chil- 
dren to the apples they are about to pick 
from his dwarf trees, whose laden 
branches sway close to the ground. Here 
in Brookfield, he and his wife, Helen, 
own Liberty Orchard, one of the few in 
the State to focus solely on the pick- 
your-own business, although there are 40 
Vermont farms that allow yisitors to 
stroił the orchards and pluck their own 
apples directly from the trees. 

It's an increasingly popular family out- 
ing, a good excuse to travel rural roads at 
the height of foliage season with bulging 
half-bushel bags of apples as a reward. 
This Friday in early October, the hills 
around Liberty Orchard are splashed 
with incandescent yellows and reds, 
though nonę can match the rich ruby 
sheen of the waiting apples. 

Johnson finishes by explaining that 
the electric fence behind which the 
cows are listening is there to keep out 
deer, that the smali screens around 
each tree's base are mouse guards and 
that the black pipes (don't trip on 


Right , and above, apples glow red, 
ripe for the picking at Brookfield’s 
Liberty Orchard. 



Liberty Orchard, 2408 West Street, Brookfield, VT 05036, (802) 276-3343. Pick 
your own from the end of September to the middle of October. 

Hacketfs Orchard, 86 South Street, South Hero, VT 05486, (802) 372-4848, 
chhluvapls@aol.com. Pick from Labor Day until just before Columbus Day weekend. 

Allenholm Farms, 150 South Street, South Hero, VT 05486, (802) 372-5566, 
apples@together.net. Pick from weekend after Labor Day-Columbus Day weekend. 

Dwight Miller & Son Orchards, 581 Miller Road, E. Dummerston, VT 05346, 

(802) 254-9111. Pick from early August until after Columbus Day. 

Scott Farm, 707 Kipling Road, Dummerston, VT 05301, (802) 254-6868. 
scottfarm@sover.net. Pick from August 25 until October 26. 

For a list of Vermont apple orchards along with directions to each, check 
www.vermontapples.org. 
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Mail Order 
Gifts 


As Montgomery Schoolhouse 
celebrates its 30th anniversary, 
we are proud to announce its 
joining with Mapie Landmark. 


From rattles for infants 
to toys for 

toddlers! . s&j 


Vermonts reputation for high quality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the States arti- 
sans, food makers, and manufacturers have been 
known for the excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 


Painted in 

^ bright colors and 
attractively packaged 


Mapie Landmark, Inc. 1297 Exchange St, Middlebury, VT 05753 

800-421-4223 0 www.maplelandmark.com 


WWW.VTLIFE.COM 


soi inate sock 

CJnigueijRismatched socks from yermont . 


SHELBURNE 


Award-winning 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Aged 6 months-2 years; Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAVORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali, visit online, or stop by our 
Welcotne Center & Farm Storę. 

www.shelbumefamis. org 
1611 Harbor Road 
Shelbume, VT • (802) 985-8686 


To see otper coiors and styies go to UJUJUJ.SOCKIady.COm toll free 1-866-f OCKLADY 


The Official 2002 

‘ Stiowflake” Bentley 
Pewter Ornament 


Salad bowls, 
utensils and 
chopping boards 
in cherry, mapie 
and oak 


Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 


$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents pleasc add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phonc Ordcrs 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


House in the Woods P.O. Box 251 Middlebury, VT 05753 

www.houseinthewoodsvermont.com 


Veiimo 
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Vermont Life 

3^ Yintage Covers Notę Cards 


Take a trip down memory lane with 
Vermont Life. We’ve selected four of 
our favorite vintage magazine covers 
and reproduced them as notę cards. 
Youre surę to enjoy these images from 
yesteryear. 4% x 6M, 12 per set (3 each 
of 4 images) with envelopes. 
NYLC350 $8.95 


Use the handy order form opposite page 97> 
orcall: 800-455-3399. 

Vermont Life 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 

mmmmm 


The Yermont Apple Baker 


From 

Stone Soldier 

POTTERY 


P.O. Box 286 
eksonvilIe. VT 05342 
(802) 368-7077 


$32.00/sef o\ z"^le haker 
$30.00/syrup pitcher postpaid 
M/C, VISA, Check 

'mmmmmmmmm 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


Cali today for a FREE 52 page coffee and gifts catalog. 

8001 223-6768 

www.GreenMountainCoffee.com NASDAQ: GMCR INOS0154 


IN A DAY 

them) are for irrigation. "When you 
piele an apple, turn it and lift, just lilce 
opening a peanut butter jar/' he says 
and demonstrates. 

Then the kids fan out and, although 
they do not all display expert turns- 
and-lifts, they ąuickly fili their bags, 
mostly with the all-purpose Liberty 
apples that give the orchard its name. 
Full-flavored and slightly tart, Liber- 
ties make for great eating right off the 
tree but also serve well in pies and ap- 
plesauce. The children also flocie to 
the Freedoms, which are large and 
juicy. Teacher Sandra Drown explains 
that she will help the children make 
applesauce and apple butter, and they 
will also enjoy the Johnsons' apples as 
snacks. Meanwhile, several children 
toss apples over the fence to the cows, 
who appreciate them. 

Bill Johnson didn't grow up on a 
farm. His father was a civil engineer 
who helped build the Mystic River 
Bridge in Boston. Young Bill loved gar- 
dening in West Roxbury, though. "I 
grafted all kinds of crazy things onto 
our apple trees there," he recalls. Af- 
ter graduating in 1954 with an agri- 


culture degree from the University of 
Massachusetts, he served in the army, 
worlced for the Farm Credit Bank for 
16 years, then for a turf farm in Rhode 
Island for another 12 years. 

In 1987 the Johnsons moved to 
Brookfield, buying a century-old farm- 
house on 20 acres on West Street (it 
used to be Poverty Lane in less pros- 
perous times), then adding 49 morę 
acres on which they built the pond 
that provides irrigation. In 1990, John¬ 
son planted his first apple trees on 3.8 
acres of a gentle east-facing slope that 
receives maximum sun. He chose to 
plant disease-resistant varieties that 
reach bearing age ąuickly and reąuire 
minimal spraying. The varieties have 
patriotic names like Freedom and Lib¬ 
erty along with Novas (from Nova Sco- 
tia, fine-textured, slightly sweet eating 
apples), Jonafree (firm, crisp, tart old- 
fashioned Jonathans, yet free of apple 
diseases) and No. 74828-12, which 
Johnson has named the Brookfield, an 
aromatic apple from the Geneva, New 
York, testing program. 

"You're crazy," his wife, Helen, told 
him. "Planting an apple orchard is a 


young man's project." Now she has 
changed her mind, calling the orchard 
"our little Tuscany," where they enjoy 
picnics of winę, pickled beets, choice 
meats, cheese and (of course) apples. 

The orchard yielded its first harvest 
in 1995 and has now become a regional 
attraction. This October day is Senior 
Day, offering a discount to senior citi- 
zens, so after the 4-year-olds depart, an 
elderly couple from Warren stops by to 
pick a bag. "We're going to make apple 
crumble," Mary Stopper announces. 

Lorrie Churchill, a neighbor, rides up 
on Spooner, her Morgan horse ; both 
leave crunching on Liberty apples. Ali- 
son Burns and Paula Brown, who live 
three miles up the road, come for an¬ 
other eight bags. With five children be- 
tween them, they have already madę 
54 ąuarts of applesauce. A husband and 
wife from Cape Cod pick several bags, 
then another senior couple arrives. 

Although he primarily makes his 
living as a real estate agent, Bill John¬ 
son clearly loves his orchard. In April 
he enjoys solitary pruning, but mostly 
he likes to see people eat his apples. 
Hundreds of children — including, last 
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2003 Calendars 


jave ... 

when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gili Pack. Use ihe special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC3045 


2003 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10V1, 
wirebound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC3010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2003 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 

5% x 8%, boxed, ready for gift mailing. Use as a diary! 

CEB3011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 


2003 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

New size! We’ve trimmed our popular calendar to fit most 
pockets. Twelve colorful scenes of Vermont’s spectacular seasons 
are featured in this weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays and other occasions. 3% x 6!4. 

CPC3035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 



Vermont Seasons Calendar 2003 with Weather Notes 
Vermont Life’s lar gest format wali calendar! 

Each month features a beautiful seasonal Vermont photo and a monthly calendar highlighted 
with unusual weather observations and historical statistics. Were the winters really colder 
back in the old days? What’s the deepest the snów has been in Woodstock in April? Heres the 
calendar to end all arguments - brimming with fascinating facts, lorę and use ful weather in- 
formation that makes intriguing reading. Plus theres still plenty of room to write your own 
weather notes below If you’re interested in Vermont’s always surprising weather — or know 
someone who is — this is the calendar for you! 13 x IOY 2 , opening to 13x21. 

CWE3052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 


The Yermont Life Guide to Fali Foliage 

When to go, where to go and what to look for when youre in search of 
YermonPs brilliant autumn colors. Completely revised, updated and expanded with 
new photographs, 65 walking tours and nine maps, this 96-page book is a great 
companion for fali travels and a wonderful reference book to read anytime. 
Illustrated with drawings, color photos and maps. 96 pages, 7x7, paperback. 

BFFG550 $12.95 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0236 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


See Yermont Life's Online Catalog at www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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The Beauty of Vermont 

The Beauty of Vermont brings together the best, most beautiful 
photographs that have graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past 
decade, displayed seasonally from the rebirth of spring through the 
glories of summer, the colors of autumn and the crystalline beauty 
of winter. As perfect for those who have never seen Vermont as it is 
for those who already know and love the Green Mountains. With 
morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction and com- 
mentary by Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 

10% x 10%, hardcover, 96 pp. 

BEAU077 $26.95 


NEW! 

Vermont Road Atlas 
and Guide from 
Northern Cartographic 

Dont leave home without the acclaimed 
Vermont Road Atlas and Guide. The 5th and 
latest edition features realistic shaded 
relief, a complete road network, up-to-date 
E911 road names, morę than 65 city and 
village insets and a Street index. Recreation 
and travel information too. Spiral-bound, 

9 x 12, 250 pp. 

BATL550 $19.95 


SAVE UP TO 50% 

on selected items. 

Yisit the SALE page at 
www. YermontLifeCatalog. com 




Vermont Autumn Trails and Covered Bridges 

This breathtaking trip through some of the most beautiful fali foliage 
in the world begins along Otter Creek in western Vermont, travels up 
into the Northeast Kingdom and finally down the Connecticut River, 
stopping at cider mills, festivals, covered bridges, museums and 
many other points of interest. A dazzling display! 60 min. 

YBDG507 $24.95 


Touring Vermont’s Scenie Roads: 

A Comprehensive Guide 

hy Ken Aiken 

A traveler’s companion with 39 tours of Vermont highways. 

Every major numbered route in the State except interstates is 
covered, mile-for-mile, with historie spots and scenie high 
points noted, plus wamings to drivers about such things as 
sharp curves and narrow bridges. A thorough and accurate 
companion for touring in the Green Mountains. 

10 maps, 5% x 8%. paperback, 288 pp. 

BTRS010 $16.95 



© Order Toll Free: 800-455-3399, Ext 0236 

or use the order form on the back of this page. 

















Order Form (Please print clearly) CALL TOLL FREE: 800-455-3399 ext. 0236, Mon. - Fit, 8:00 - 4:30 E.T. 

VkrmontLife, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 Fax: 802-828-3366, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


My Address: Pleasecompleteforallorders 


Name. 


Address. 


City_ 

State/Zip_ 

Daytime phone number. 

E-mail_ 


H □ 3 □ 2 3 b 


Item No. 

Qty. 

Item Name or Description 

Price Ea. 

Total 



Subscription: □ new □ renewal 

□ 1-year ($14.95) □ 2-year ($25.95) □ 3-year ($34.95) 
For addresses outside the U.S., add $5.00 per year. 





























Send Gift Order to: 


Ship to arrive: □ Now □ Christmas □ OtherDate. 

Name_ 


Address. 
City_ 


State/Zip. 


Message to recipient. 


Item No. 

Qty. 

Item Name or Description 

Price Ea. 

Total 



Subscription: □ new □ renewal 

□ 1-year ($14.95) □ 2-year ($25.95) □ 3-year ($34.95) 
For addresses outside the U.S., add $5.00 per year. 
























Method of Payment: 


□ l’ve enclosed $_ 


□ Charge my □ 

Card No._ 


Expiration date_ 
Signature_ 


Ordering Information 


1. You Can Order By: 

Toll free phone: 800-455-3399, Mon.-Fri. trom 8 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. ET. Have your credit card (VISA, MasterCard 
or DISCON/ER) and order information ready. 

By Fax: 802-828-3366, anytime. Just fax your com- 
pleted order form with credit card information. 

By Mail: using the order form provided. If you need 


Shipping for 
EACH Address: 



in USA 

Foreign 

Under $15.00 

$3.95 

$7.50 

$15.01 to $30.00 

$5.25 

$10.50 

$30.01 to $50.00 

$7.25 

$12.00 

$50.01 or $150.00 

$8.50 

$15.00 

$150.01 + 

free 

$15.00 


Foreign orders allow 6-12 weeks 
for surface delivery. 


(A) Total for magazine subscriptions only (postpaidl $_ 

(B) Total for merchandise $_ 

(C) Add 5% sales tax for orders to VT Addresses 

(except food & clothing) $_ 

(D) Shipping for total of (B) merchandise above 

for EACH address (See chart) $_ 

(E) Add $7.50 per address for optional express shipping $_ 
of merchandise [this is in addition to shipping charges in (D)] 

GRAND TOTAL $- 


morę space, photocopy the order form or use a sep- 
arate sheet of paper. Please include payment, or 
credit card information. 

Shop online www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 

2. Shipping 

We ship merchandise via UPS unless otherwise 
instructed. Please give us a Street address or rural 
route number to facilitate UPS delivery. 

3. Express Delivery 

For second day air delivery please add, in addition 


to the regular shipping charges, $7.50 per address. 
Available in the U.S. only (AK & HI $10.00). 

Subscriptions 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery of the first 
issue. 

Ouestions? 

Cali our customer service department toll free at 
800-455-3399, Mon.-Fri. from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. ET. 


‘S 8 CALL TOLL FREE: 800-455-3399 ext. 0236, Mon. - Fri., 8:00 - 4:30 E.T. 

Shop online www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 















































































IN A DAY 


k year, a class of 11-year-olds from the 
Bronx who had never been in a real or- 
I chard — come to pick his fruit each 
season. Most are preschool through 
second graders. When the season is 
* over, students from the Randolph Area 
Vocational Center volunteer to clean 
! the trees. Then Johnson delivers morę 
than 1,200 pounds of apples to the Ver- 

I mont Food Bank. 

• 

Up in the Lalce Champlain islands, 
which Bill Johnson facetiously calls 
the banana belt, the apples are ready 
two weelcs earlier than in Brookfield, 
and there's a different lcind of beauty, 
with views across the lalce to the 
Adirondaclcs. Here in South Hero, Ron 
and Celia Hackett grow 47 varieties of 
apples on 14 acres, although the vener- 
able Mclntosh still predominates. 
"When a Mac is picked ripe off the 
' tree, there's nothing better," Ron 
I Hackett explains. "But they're tough 
to lceep crisp for a long tirne,- they tend 
to get soft." Nonetheless, Macs make 
terrific pies and applesauce. 

Other pick-your-own favorites at 
Hackett's Orchard are Red Delicious, 
Empire (a cross between Red Delicious 
| and Macs that lceeps firmer), Spartan (a 
j hit sweeter than Macs), Cortland (big- 
ger than Macs, keeps white longer 
; when cut), Gala (sweet, delicious) and 
Rhode Island Greening (antiąue coolc- 
ing apple). Families ride into the or¬ 
chard sitting on a trailer hauled by a 
i farm tractor (usually driven by a Hack¬ 
ett grandchild), then pick their own ap- 
[ pies from semi-dwarf trees that are a 
bit morę challenging than the mini- 
i trees of Liberty Orchard. For those 
; who think the best apples must he the 
highest, there's a stepladder. 

The Haclcetts, both native Vermon- 
I ters (Ron's father was a potato grower, 
Celia's a logger), moved from Essex 
Junction to South Hero in 1967, fleeing 
the suburbs in search of morę land and 
a better place to raise their two chil- 
dren. They found themselves owning 
an apple orchard established around 
1900. The second year, they began to 
host pick-your-own customers. "It's 
evolved over the last 35 years," Ron 
Hackett observes. "At first, people 
came mostly for the fruit, buying in 
bulk. Today, they come morę for recre- 
ation. They enjoy the orchard, the trac¬ 
tor ride and pic king the apples 


themselves. The lcids can play in the 
playground. Families bring a pienie 
and stay a while." 

Most of his customers are from 
nearby, and many pick smali bags of 
fresh apples regularly. "We used to see 
people once a season, but now we have 
hundreds who come every weelc or 
even twice a weelc. It's amazing how 
far people will drive," Hackett says. 
"One family from St. Johnsbury in the 
Northeast Kingdom comes every year 
with six cars and two pickups, with or- 
ders from their neighbors. They might 
pick 25 bushels." 

Hackett says that customers can 
safely sample the apples they are piclc- 
ing after rubbing them against their 
shirts. Worlcing with UVM Extension 
Service fruit specialists M. Elena Gar- 
cia and Lorraine Berlcett, he has sub- 
stantially reduced the amount of 
pesticides used through the integrated 
pest management program. There is 
usually no spraying after mid-July. 

Adding to the ambiance and aroma 
are the pies Celia Hackett and her two 
longtime assistants, Rosie Keene and 
Jaclcie Henry, bakę in the bacie of the re- 
tail storę. In addition to apple pies, they 
make blueberry, blackberry, raspberry, 
rhubarb, strawberry-rhubarb, peach, 
cherry, pumpkin and mince. Celia also 
makes her specialties: pecan, lemon 
meringue and mapie cream. Most of the 
fruit is grown on the farm, but Celia — 
energetic and friendly — gets the black- 
berries from her identical twin sister 
Delia, who grows them in the North¬ 
east Kingdom town of Albany. 

Ron, who retired from the telephone 
company in 1986, devotes all of his time 
to the orchard, and he is also the resident 
cider maker and cider donut haker. His 
right-hand man is Alton Davis, a Ja- 
maican who grows coffee on his own is¬ 
land plantation but who has been coming 
to South Hero for 15 years to pick apples 
for the Hacketts. Davis piclcs three-quar- 
ters of the apples, which are mostly sold 
at the retail shop, though they also sup- 
ply Mazza's General Storę on Malletts 
Bay in Colchester. 

The pick-your-own season winds up 
Columbus Day weekend with a cele- 
bratory bash called Apple Fest at Hack- 
ett's and the nearby Allenholm Farms, 
part of the island-wide Feast of Fali Fla- 
vors sponsored by a group of local or- 
ganizations. You can pick at Allenholm 


during the Apple Fest but not at Hack¬ 
etts, where the season has ended, but at 
both orchards, Apple Fest includes free 
pony rides, bands, clowns, magicians, 
bands, flea marlcets, craft shows, food 
booths and apples everywhere. The 
event can attract 15,000 people. 

Patriarch Ray W. Allen oversees Al¬ 
lenholm Farms, a larger operation just 
up South Street from Haclcett's. Allen¬ 
holm is the oldest commercial apple 
orchard in Vermont, begun by Allen's 
great-grandfather Reuben Allen and 
Reuben's son Horace in 1870. Allen's 
son Ray C. and five grandchildren — 
the sixth generation — all pitch in to 
help. About 10 Jamaicans harvest most 
of the 90 acres of apple trees. Allen¬ 
holm sells 70 percent of its apples 
Wholesale to supermarlcets, but they 
also operate a retail stand, and offer 
pick-your-own. 

For those who want to try some- 
thing new, Ray Allen is most excited 
by his Vermont Gold trees, developed 
by Dr. Bill Luginbuhl, a retired dean of 
the UVM medical school. The Ver- 
mont Gold apples — yellow with a 
pink cheelc — will never be a commer¬ 
cial success, sińce their thin skin 
bruises easily. Fresh off the tree, 
though, they are marvelously sweet, 
and they are a favorite with pick-your- 
own customers, along with Macs, Em- 
pires and Cortlands. Allenholm also 
offers a petting zoo with a pony, cow, 
sheep, rabbits, donkeys and goats. The 
Allens have an attractive bed-and- 
breakfast in their own home as well. 

• 

Two other orchards are about as far 
from South Hero as you can get and 
still be in Vermont. Dwight Miller & 
Son Orchards in East Dummerston 
grows 150 acres of apples in Vermont, 
overlooking the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, and another 100 acres in Shelburne, 
Massachusetts. Millers have farmed in 
Dummerston sińce before Vermont 
was a State. Joseph Arms Miller planted 
his first apple trees in 1871. 

Today, the farm is run by Read 
Miller and his wife, Malah. Miller's 
younger sister Catherine works full- 
time on the farm and older sister Su- 
san pitches in on weekends. Their 
mother, Gladys, bakes apple pies. Be- 
ginning in 1965, customers could pick 
their own apples. Since 1994, all of the 
60 yarieties of Miller apples have been 
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Adams Farm Market. Pure Vermont mapie, ap- 
ples, cheese, winę, gift boxes. 1168 Old Stage 
Road, Williston, VT 05495. Ph: 802-879-5226, 
fax: 802-229-1031, www.upickvermont.com. 
Map 8 

Border Farm Maples. Family-operated. Pure Ver- 
mont mapie syrup — nothing tastes better.160 
Holland Road, Exit 29 offl-91, Derby Linę, VT 
05830. Ph: 802-873-3240, 802-873-3941 or 
802-873-3328. 

Map 1 

Boyden Valley Winery. Free winę tastings, Inter¬ 
national award-winning wines. 70 VT Rt. 104, 
Jct. 15 & 104, Cambridge, VT 05444. 

Ph: 802-644-8151, fax: 802-644-8212, 

www. boydenvalley.com . 

Map 3 

Bragg Farm Sugarhouse & Gift Shop. Vermont 
cheeses, specialty foods, our own mapie products 
& tours. Route 14, Box 201, E. Montpelier, VT 
05651. Ph: 800-376-5757, 802-223-5757, 

fax: 802-223-5757, www.braggfarm.com. 

Map 9 

Cabot Creamery. Taste the Best Cheddar in the 
World! Cabot Visitors’ Center, Cabot, VT and 
Annex Storę, Rte. 100, Waterbury, VT. 

Ph: 800-837-4261, www.cabotcheese.com. 

Map 7 & 11 

Capital City Farmers’ Market. Saturdays, 9am- 
lpm, through 10/26,Thanksgiving Market 11/23. 
Parking lot on State Street, across from where 
Elm Street “Ts”, Montpelier, VT. 

Ph: 802-244-9193, zigzag@innevi.com. 

Map 9 

Dakin Farm. Vermont smoked meat, cheese, 
mapie. Free samples. 5797 Route 7, Ferrisburgh and 
Dorset St., So. Burlington. Ph: 802-425-3971, 
fax: 802-425-2765, www.dakinfarm.com. 

Map 6 & 12 

Douglas Orchards. PYO Apples - Cider- Pump- 
kins - Squash - Syrup - Honey. 1050 Rt. 74 W., 
Shoreham, VT 05770. Ph: 802-897-5043. 
Map 19 
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Map Location 
of Advertisers 

1 Derby Linę 

2 Swanton 

3 Jeffersonville/Cambridge 

4 Johnson 

5 South Hero 

6 Burlington 

7 Cabot 

River 8 Essex Junction/Williston 

J ct - 9 Montpelier/E. Montpelier 

10 Shelburne 

11 Waterbury/Waterbury Ctr. 

12 Ferrisburgh 

13 Warren 

14 Bradford 

15 Randolph Center 

16 Rochester 

17 Woodstock/Ouechee 

18 Londonderry 

19 Shoreham 

20 Putney 

21 Jacksonville 


F.H. Gillingham & Sons. Vermonts Oldest Gen¬ 
eral Storę. 16 Elm Street, Woodstock, VT 05091. 
Ph: 802-457-2100, fax: 802-457-2101, 

www.eillinehams.com. 

Map 17 

Fairlee Farmers’ Market. Support local produce, 
crafts and baked goods. 1067 Old Post Road, 
Bradford, VT 05033. Ph: 802-222-4571. 

Map 14 

Green Mountain Gift Basket. LJnique, personal- 
ized baskets containing Vermonts best products. 
25 Pleasant Street, Essex Junction, VT 05452. 
Ph: 800-613-4642, fax: 802-878-1640, 
www.greenmountaingiftbasket.com. 

Map 8 

Green Mountain Orchards. Great apples, pump- 
kins, cider doughnuts, gifts & views. 130 West Hill 
Rd., Putney, VT 05346. Ph: 802-387-5851, 
fax: 802-387-5851, 

www.greenmountainorchards.com. 

Map 20 

Hackett s Orchard. Family-operated farm market 
and bakery. 86 South St., South Hero, VT 05486. 
Ph: 802-372-5555, fax: 802-372-5022. 

Map 5 

Lakę Champlain Chocolates. All-natural, award- 
winning chocolates madę fresh daily. 750 Pine St. 
& 61 Church St., Burlington, VT and Rt. 100, Wa¬ 
terbury Center, VT. Ph: 800-456-5909, fax: 802- 
864-1806, www.lakechamplainchocolates.com. 
Map 6 & 11 


Liberty Hill Farm. Meet the cows who make the 
milk. 511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 
05767. Ph: 802-767-3926, fax: 802-767-6056, 

www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

Map 16 

Mansion House Mapie Syrup. Family-owned/op- 
erated. Pure Vermont mapie products. P.O. Box 
415, Johnson, VT 05656. Ph: 888-545-5622, fax: 
802-635-7541, www.mansionhousemaple.com. 
Map 4 

Morse Farm Sugar Works. Mapie: kettlecorn, 
syrup, gifts, Vermonts premier sugarhouse. 1168 
County Road, Montpelier, VT 05602. Ph: 800- 
242-2740, 802-223-2740, fax: 802-223-7450, 

www.morsefarm.com. 

Map 9 

Neighborly Farms ofVermont. Producers of Fine 
Organie Farmstead Cheeses. 1362 Curtis Rd., 
Randolph Center, VT 05061. Ph: 888-212-6898, 
802-728-4700, fax: 802-728-4715, 

www.neighborlyfarms.com. 

Map 15 

North River Winery. Taste International award- 
winning wines. Free tours daily. 201 VT Rte. 112, 
Jacksonville, VT 05342. Ph: 800-585-7779, foc 
802-368-7556, www.NorthRiverWinery.com. 
Map 21 

Ottauquechee Valley Winery. Taste the other Fla- 
vors of Vermont at the Gorge. Quechee, VT 
05059. Ph: 802-295-9463, fax: 802-280-1868, 

www.NorthRiverWinery.com. 

Map 17 











Schoolhouse Market. Artisanal cheeses madę on- 
site. Country food, storę tours. At the 4-corners 
of Roxbury Mountain Rd. &C East Warren Rd., 
Warren, VT 05674. Ph: 802-496-4559, 
fax: 802-496-4072. 

Map 13 

Shelburne Farms Historie Farm Barn. Award-win- 
ning farmhouse cheddar cheese, madę right here. 
1611 Harbor Road, Shelburne, VT. 

Ph: 802-985-8123, fax: 802-985-8123, 

www.shelburnefarms.org. 

Map 10 

Taylor Farm Cheese. Vermonts only farmstead 
Gouda. Retail shop, tours. 825 Rte. 11, one mile 
westofjct. 11 &c 100, Londonderry, VT 05148. 
E-mail: taylrfrm@sover.net, ph: 802-824-5690. 
Map 18 

Vermont Mapie Outlet. Mapie products, cheeses, 
meats, specialty foods & gift boxes. 3929 VT. 
Rte. 15, Jeffersonville, VT 05464. 

Ph: 802-644-5482, fax: 802-644-5038, 

www.vermontmapleoutlet.com. 

Map 3 

West Swanton Orchards & Cider Mili. PYO 
apple orchards, cider mili, gift shop. 752 North 
River St., Rte. 78 W., Swanton, VT 05488. 

Ph: 802-868-7851, fax: 802-868-9100. 

Map 2 



Vermont cheesemakers are leading a worldwide revolution. Their 
passion and commitment have resulted in some of the best cheese 
in the world. Whether you are looking for the familiar bite of a 
sharp cheddar, the indulgence of a smoked gouda, or the many 
nuances of a sheeps milk tonie, you can count on quality, flavor 
and individuality. 


Visit the Vermont Cheese CounciPs Web site at 
www.vtcheese.com to learn morę about our many 
cheeses and our cheesemakers. 



IN A DAY 

grown organically. The orchards at- 
tract wildlife, including moose, coyote, 
deer, gray fox and woodcocks, whose 
weird rusty-gate cries echo in the 
evening air. Pick-your-own locations 
shift throughout the season, yarying 
according to the best spots for Paula 
Red, Spartan, Empire, Mclntosh, Cort- 
land and Red and Golden Delicious. 
Late in the season, you can pick Ma- 
coun, a popular eating apple with a 
crispy snap. 

Cali ahead for directions, which will 
take you through a patchwork of or- 
chard, field, sugarbush and forest, all 
owned by the Millers. In the retail 
shop, you can buy other farm produce, 
including cider and apple winę. Most 
of the farm's apples, pears and peaches 
and 150,000 gallons of fresh apple cider 
annually are sold Wholesale through 
supermarkets such as Shaw's. 

To cap the season, there is an Apple 
Pie Festival [VL, Autumn 1990] held af- 
ter the church service on the Sunday of 
Columbus Day weekend at the Dum- 
nierston Congregational Church. There 
are 1,500 pies from which to choose, as 
well as cider, cheddar cheese, home- 
made ice cream, haniburgers, chowder, 


crafts, imports from Third World coun- 
tries, and many other items. 

• 

Nearby in Dummerston is the Scott 
Farm. Rufus Scott bought the property 
in 1845. Frederick Holbroolc II planted 
the first apple trees in 1911. In 1995, 
his son gave the farm to The Land- 
marlc Trust USA, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that also owns Naulakha, the 
Rudyard Kipling home just down the 
road [ VL , Spring 1993]. 

When Ezekiel Goodband toolc over 
management of the farm's 60-acre ap¬ 
ple orchard early in 2001, he found 
mostly Mclntosh, but he is busy chang- 
ing that. To jump-start diversification, 
he is cutting the Macs off at the waist 
and grafting new varieties on top. That 
way, the bottorn branches will con- 
tinue to grow Macs while the tops bud 
with other flavors, many of them heir- 
loom varieties. Goodband — the 
British narne comes from Notting- 
hamshire, denoting that his ancestors 
belonged to Robin Hood's band of good 
guys — is a wry, intelligent holdover 
hippie who studied Chinese history, 
agriculture and ecology at Bowdoin 
and Goddard colleges before taking 


over management of a New Hamp- 
shire orchard for 14 years. 

Now he is grafting trees of some 50 
yarieties that will bear traditional ap¬ 
ples with poetic names such as Belle du 
Boskoop, Red Astrakan, Black Oxford, 
Maiden's Blush, Cox's Orange Pippen, 
Hubbardston Nonesuch, Sops of Winę, 
Foxwelp and Ashmead's Kernel. His fa- 
yorite is the Roxbury Russet, which 
has a brown skin like fine suede. 
late maturing, high in tannins, with a 
winey, sprightly flavor, much morę 
complex than a Mac, and lceeps won- 
derfully well, ,/ Goodband says. He is 
also fond of Jonagold, a cross between 
Jonathan and Golden Delicious. 

Scott Farm only recently resumed 
pick-your-own, but Goodband hopes to 
make it a significant portion of the farm's 
income. It certainly is a gorgeous loca- 
tion (part of the movie The Cider House 
Rules was filmed here), with a pond by 
which people can pienie and rnunch on 
their newly picked apples. ? 


Mark Pendergrasts latest book is Uncom- 
mon Grounds, a history of coffee. He lives 
in Colchester. Photographer Natalie Stultz 
lives in South Burlington. 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O W T INTE REST 


TWO YIEWS OF YERMONT 


By Tom Slayton 


Above and Beyond by Julie Campoli, 
Elizabeth Humstone and Alex MacLean, 
Planners Press, American Planning As- 
sociation, Chicago and Washington, 
D.C., 210pages, paperbound, $54.95. 

In Season: A Natural History of the 
New England Year by Nona Bell Estrin 
and Charles Johnson, University Press 
of New England, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, 276 pages, hardbound, $35. 

Life in Vermont, as in most of New 
England, is complex. 

Despite some of the most beautiful 
countryside in America, there are parts of 
the Green Mountains that are 
being turned into a relatively char- 
acterless sprawi of housing and 
roadside development. And con- 
versely, despite the growth here of 
huge vacation homes, malls and 
big-box Stores, Vermont retains 
yillages and smali cities that are 
strikingly close to naturę, that 
have vital, functioning down- 
towns and a strong sense of com- 
munity. 

It depends, in a sense, on your 
point of view. 

An aerial view of Vermont 
would yield, you would naturally 
think, views of rolling mountains, 
blue lakes, forest and farms. But 
there's another view of Vermont 
from above, and it offers a vision, not of 
a natural paradise, but of strip-malls and 
burgeoning suburbia. 

In Above and Beyond by Julie Cam¬ 
poli, a view of Essex from the air shows 
row upon row of cookie-cutter tract 
housing. A view of one approach to the 
attractive little village of Hardwick re- 
veals parking areas run amok — huge ex- 
panses of pavement surrounding 
nondescript industrial buildings. And a 
comparison view of Morrisville and the 
nearby commercial section along Route 


15 in Morristown makes it obvious that 
the malls and supermarkets along the 
highway consume at least four times as 
much space as the traditional village 
down the way, which has been dwarfed 
by the new development. 

This is a coffee-table book of photo- 
graphs with a message: Vermont is being 
ąuietly — and in some cases, not so qui- 
etly — suburbanized. It is happening 
piecemeal and on a smali scalę, but it is 
nonetheless happening, and it has the po- 
tential to change rural Vermont from a 
welcome haven away from mass com- 
merce into morę of the same. 



An aeńal view of a subdivision in the town of St. Albans 
from the new book Above and Beyond. 


The changes that transform a com- 
munity into suburban sprawi may not be 
yisible from the ground, but they show 
up clearly when seen from the air. Above 
and Beyond shows the difference be- 
tween growth that retains the character 
of a place and growth that destroys it. 

And despite the changes for the worse, 
it is obvious that there's still a lot of 
Vermont left. Above and Beyond makes 
notę of communities such as Brandon, 
Montpelier, Brattleboro, Vergennes and 
Barre, where traditional downtowns 


make errands and business easy to con- 
duct on a human scalę. 

But the book also shows places where 
huge trophy homes are plunked right in 
the middle of good farmland, as well as 
commercial districts in Williston and 
elsewhere that are surrounded by acres 
of pavement and accessible only by car. 

"These images represent what is hap¬ 
pening to the ordinary landscape of rural 
areas," authors Campoli and Humstone 
write. "The little additions and alter- 
ations along roadways over time add up 
to a substantial change, but the change 
usually goes unnoticed until it's too late." 

Such trends can be reversed 
by town and regional planning, 
they believe. 

Will Vermont retain its in- 
yaluable sense of place, its rural 
character, or will it tum into an¬ 
other very pleasant, slightly hilly 
yersion of the widespread sub¬ 
urban culture? It's too soon to 
say. But Above and Beyond of¬ 
fers elear evidence that the 
choice is upon us, and if we are 
to save Vermont as we know 
and love it we need to act now. 

By contrast, In Season: A Nat¬ 
ural History of the New Eng¬ 
land Year by Charles Johnson 
and Nona Bell Estrin shows us 
the value of natural Vermont's 
beauty and integrity. The book reminds 
us that the world of wild naturę is often 
as close as our backyards,- it is as partic- 
ular as the emerging red trilliums and 
trout lilies of spring — and as universal 
as the fireflies glimmering and flashing 
on a July night. 

In Season contains a complete yearis 
worth of Estrin's naturę journal entries 
and evocative watercolors, plus several 
longer essays on the natural cycle of 
the year by Johnson, a former Vermont 
State naturalist. 
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Although the entries and paintings in 
this boolc are from all of New England, it 
has a Vermont viewpoint and most of 
the journal entries are from the lakes, 
woods and fields of central Vermont. 

In Season celebrates the wonders of 
naturę that are commonplace only be- 
cause we accept them as such — from 
the fireflies and tadpoles of high summer 
to the gang of crows busily gleaning a 
December cornfield and waiting for the 
first snowstorm. 

If this book has a hidden message, it's 
that wild naturę is not only wondrous, 
but instructive, and available to us at 
any time of year. "We will never be able 
to say, really, why a flower is beautiful to 
us, or a bird miraculous, or why we piele 
up a rock and bring it home," Johnson 
writes in one of the essays. "We do these 
things not for any materiał reward ... We 
do them because it's 
in our naturę." 

With Vermont 
changing (as it has 
always changed), 
Estrin and Johnson 
give us not only a 
good reason, but ex- 
cellent tools to look 
closely at the world 
around us. Their work makes elear that 
by recording and celebrating the world 
outside our door, we can not only savor 
that world's beauty, but nurture and pro- 
tect it as well. 

The complexity of our life in Vermont 
works both ways, and can be cause for 
hope as well as despair. For if the con- 
tinuation of scattered, incremental sprawi 
is cause for concern, so the beauty and re- 
silience of naturę, as testified to by In 
Season, remains cause for hope — and a 
determined effort to protect what is left. 





Books in Brief 

The (Very Latest) Vermont Quiz Book 

I by Melissa Lee Bryan and Frank Bryan 
I with photographs by Linda Bryan, The 
I New England Press, Shelburne, 188 
I pages, paperbound, $14.95. Perhaps the 
I most enjoyable aspect of this fun, ąuirky 
I collection of 964 ąuestions and answers 
I about Vermont is its wealth of editorial 
I asides. In Question 761, for example, 
I we are asked what percentage of Ver- 
I mont's land is currently being farmed. 
I The answer is roughly 20 per cent. But 
I when you look up the answer, you are 


SteujcuitS 

has it all when you 
want to get away from it all! 

Gas, Coffee, Telephone, Bathroom, 

Ice Cream, Groceries, Banking Terminals, 
Soda, Beer, Film, Sandwiches, 

Food to go, Toys, Pienie supplies, 
Suntan lotion, Sunglasses, Ice, 
Worms, Milk, Butter, Eggs, Bread, 
Maps, Directions... 


We Are Closer To You Especially In Vermont 

Arlington - Bennington - Pownal - Fair Haven - Manchester 
Poultney - Rutland - West Rutland 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th &. 19th C. Vermont homes built on your site 

K i 


551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 


Life to Your Portfolio. 


Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 


ALPACAS 


Offering sales, bocirding, and 
breeding services 

Alpaca Yams 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


Qoic^Sanc/ 

For F(ie*. r,M 


The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand~ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


1 877 FLY-SOUP www.clusterbuster.com 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 

CallToll Free: 


CLUSTER 

BUSTER. 

Or visit us on the web (a) 


EH&K 


The Vermont Pack Boat 

Light, Safe, Fast, Fun, Easy to Row 

. 


Come Visit bur N. Ferrisburgh Shop 
(802) 425-3926 • www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 


The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Christmas 


'T) a ys 


> LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 
including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 

arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56. 
Lynn Haney Collection. 

• Williraye & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Locatcd on Historie Rte 7 A 
berween Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Opcn Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 


told: "In 1920, it was 73 percent. Think 
about that." Even though readers may 
not agree with all the authors' comments 
— they're often personal or political — 
most will find them thought-provoking 
and humorous. 

Asides aside, the book represents an 
enormous collection of information 
about Vermont, and the ąuizzes, which 
cover Vermont ; s geography, history, eco- 
nomics, personalities, landmarks and 
many other subjects, will entertain even 
the siowest among us. Many of the ques- 
tions in this compendium will educate 
as well as challenge the reader. That's un- 
doubtedly what the Bryans intended. 

Green Mountain Club Day Hiker’s 
Guide to Yermont edited by Sylvia L. 
Plumb with Scott K. Chiistiansen, Green 
Mountain Club, Waterbury Center, 365 
pages, paperbound, $18.95. This is the 
guidebook for Vermont hikers who want 
to find new trails to explore. It offers an 
enormous amount of information about a 
wide variety of trails throughout Vermont. 
There are trails to familiar mountains not 
located on the Long Trail, such as Dorset 
Mountain in southwestern Vermont and 
Mount Monadnock, far in the Northeast 
Kingdom. There are references to and de- 
scriptions of familiar exercise tracks like 
the Burlington and Stowe Recreation 
Paths. There are long forest walks to quiet 
ponds and networks of trails in State parks. 
The hikes are augmented in many cases 
with detailed maps showing trailhead lo- 
cations and steepness. 

In short, this new (fourth) edition of 
the Day Hiker’s Guide is a great little 
book, attractive, fuli of information, 
and guaranteed to inspire anyone who 
enjoys walking. 

Wildflowers of Vermont by Kate 
Carter, Cotton Brook Publications, Wa¬ 
terbury Center, 245 pages, paperbound, 
$14.95. This pocket-sized book, which 
contains photographs and descriptions 
of 235 wildflowers common to Ver- 
mont's woods, meadows and roadsides, 
is an excellent introduction to the world 
of flowering plants, a well-informed, au- 
thoritative book smali and handy enough 
to carry on daily walks. Wildflowers of 
Vermont won't show you every type of 
gentian or mallow (though it does in- 
clude six varieties of goldenrod), but its 
color-coded photos make identification 
of the most common Vermont wild¬ 
flowers easier and add pleasure to any 
budding field naturalist's excursions. 
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The Battered Stars by Howard Coffrn, 
The Countryman Press, Woodstock, 415 
pages, hardbound, $30. A thorough his- 
tory of Vermont units in the overland 
campaign of the Civil War in which 
General Ulysses S. Grant drove Confed- 
erate forces from northern Virginia to 
the outskirts of Richmond. Coffin writes 
of the effect of the war on the Vermont 
i home front and gives readers tips on 
; touring the battlefields. 

Vermont Hero: Major General George 
J. Stannard by George S. Maharay, White 
I Manę Books, Shippensburg, Pennsylva- 
I nia, 308 pages, paperbound, $19.95. 
j Known as the generał who broke Pickett's 
Charge, Stannard is presented in this de- 
tailed biography as Vermont's greatest 
i Civil War hero. Stannard's brilliant ma- 
! neuver at Gettysburg is related here, as are 
other high points in his illustrious ca- 
• reer, most notably, his participation in 
: the campaign described in The Battered 
I Stars, and his capture of Fort Harrison 
i on the outskirts of Richmond. —T.K.S. 
• 

The Woodchuck y s Guide to Garden - 

ing by Ron Krupp, Whetstone Books, 
I Brattleboro, 232 pages, softcover, $15.95. 

If you're wondering if you're a wood- 
I chuck and therefore ąualified to read 
I Ron Krupp's The Woodchuck’s Guide 
| to Gardening, the author defines a wood- 
j chuck gardener as thrifty and practical, 
I with a connection to the earth. Unlike its 
I use in other contexts, woodchuck is 
j hardly a disparaging term in Krupp's 
j opinion: "Growing vegetables, flowers, 
I and fruits in colder climates takes inge- 
I nuity, patience, and a sense of humor 
I because no one ever knows what the 
j weather will be up to." For Krupp, humor 
I is as basie as composting, companion 
{ planting and crop rotation. 

"Keep it simple" is the woodchuck's 
{ gardening mantra. There's nary a gleam- 
\ ing copper garden stake in the wood- 
» chuck's garden. Krupp, who does most of 
| his gardening in community plots, is 
I fond of plastic — the free kind. His wood- 
I chuck garden technologies make use of 
I items that are practical and cheap. 
I Dumps, roadsides and yard sales are the 
I woodchuck's gardening catalogs. 

Krupp, master cultivator and gardening 
I commentator for Vermont Public Radio, 
I shares practical knowledge gleaned from 
I morę than three decades of tending the 
I earth and talking to other gardeners. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 






The Scandinavian 
Country Shop llc 


Scandinavian Gifts & Handcrafts 

34 Bonnet Street 
Manchester, VT 05255-1007 
802\866-362-9992 
www.scandiagiftideas.com 


Birdseye Building Company 


Furniture With Character 


Designed ancl manufactured in Maine. 


orne uisit our model/ 


Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Hornes y Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caffyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL11 • Clinton, ME 04927 

207 - 426-7450 


Architecture • Building • Woodworking 


Richmond, Vt. 802.434.2112 www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 


A chair begins with a tree, a tree in a forest. 

We envision chairs, tables and beds and make 
them come to life. The natural beauty of wood 
is found in its colors, grain textures, knots, and 
minerał streaks. We cali this character wood™. 

It gives our furniture soul. 


See our fiimiturewww.beekenparsons.com 

Come to our Studio and Showroom at 
Shelbume Farms, Shelbume, Vermont. 

^ Beeken Parsons 


REBELS IN 7ERM0NT! 

The untold story of the daring 
Confederate attack on St. Albans 
that stunned the Union. 

The drama of October 19, 1864, 
told by Vermont storyteller Tom 
Weakley. A one-hour CD complete 
with musie from the Civil War era. 

$16 ea. ppd. 2 for $30 ppd. 

Send check or m.o. to: 
Highland Publications 
48 School Ln. 
Arlington. VT 05250 
www.tomweakley.com 
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Green Mountain Homes 


Taylor Field - Northern Vermont 

O ffering a truły 
unique combina- 
tion of land features 
and improvements. In 
addition to 175 acres 
of prime terrain with a 
2,000' landing field, 
hanger and two log 
homes, the stream-fed 
private hydro facility 
includes a dramatic 40' 
waterfall and produces 
substantial annual rev- 
enues which have 
increased each year. 
Remotely located on 
the property is a gravel 
and sand pit which generates additional income each year. The 
half-mile-long private driveway accesses the improvements 
located in the middle of the acreage, including huge views, a 
spectacular pond site and a lovely mixture of growing timber 
and open, rolling pasture and hay land. $845,000. 

Brooks h. barro1> 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 


Beautifully remodeled 

early 9-room farmhouse on 
3+ acres with cherry wood 
library; kitchen with wal¬ 
ił ut cabinets, raised fireplace, 
island, dining area over- 
looking private spring-fed 
pond, pantry; living room 
w/fireplace, chestnut bcams 
and siatę floor; hardwood 
and wideboard floors, 4 bedrooms, 3 l A baths, Jacuzzi, gardens, view 
of 2 mountains; orchard, barn w/pasture; house and land organ¬ 
ie sińce 1996. 2-bay garage with space above for a studio with a view. 
Near Smugglers' Notch, 1 hr. from Burlington in rural Waterville, VT. 

$490,000 Cali 802-644-5035 


,- RFJMRK - 

ONE OF ADDISON COUNTY’S FINEST 
PROPERTIES - There are 111 acres of beautilul 
land, a stately center hall colonial, a charming con- 
verted 3-bedroom, 2-bath carriage barn, a newer 
cape, as well as a spacious gnest apartment and over- 
sized garage. The land is a wonderfiil combination 
of open fields, woods, and a lovely pond. The main 
house has some areas chat need updating, but much 
of the house is spectacular, especially the large 2-story Solarium on the south side of 
the house. The screened porch and yard are both private and beautiful. $925,000. 

Nancy Foster • 1-800-545-8380 or cvpropnf@sover.net. 
RE/MAX Champlain Yalley Properties, Middlebury, VT 






Wide open 

SPACE 


FIND OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE OETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of I\>st & Beam. 

CALL 1-800-636-2424 to order our $18 design portfolio. 

www.timberpeg.com VL21 



Mount Holly Classic 1820 Colonial with many 
original features, surrounded by 431 private acres. 
6 bedroom, 4 bath. Separate detached 3B/R 
farmhouse. Open fields, views, old maples and 
swimming pond. 4-season reereation area. Build 
your dream barn. Would make a wonderfiil horse 
facility. Minutes to Okemo Mtn. $ 1 , 200 , 000 . 


West Windsor Immaculate Ward Cedar Log 
Home. Cathedral ceilings, open and bright. 3 
bedroom 2.5 bath. 3+ stall detached barn and 
workshop. 4.4 useable acres in pasture, fruit trees 
& gardens. Awesome mountain and valley 
views. Great trail access. Near skiing. In area of 
other fine homes. $437,000. 


Springfield Former Tavern & Stage Coach 
stop. Views! East View Farm 1810 Brick Colonial 
on 60 Acres. 4 bedroom 2 bath, 7 fireplaces, 
country kitchen. Finished attic studio, home 
office, post and beam barn in need of restoration, 
sugarhouse, cute camp, open meadow, smali 
pond and brook. Current use. $465,000 




For morę info on these and other fine properties contact: 

Financing by: 


Dana Waters, Dark Horse Realty 
www.darkhorserealty.com 
Dana@darkhorserealty.com 
802 484 7388 


Springfield 
Savings & l.oan 


Stephen M. Duclos 
888-892-9500 
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Woodstock 



East Barnard 

HISTORIC ELLIS FARM ON 390 ACRES 

I A very rare offering of the historie Ellis Farm, one 
I of the premier properties of the region. The for- 
I mer Rothschild estate consists of 390 acres of 
I totally private, end of road, well protected & 
I maintained forest & fields. Features an early 
I cxpanded 4 bedroom capc with many original 
I features, a period barn with apt., a 3 bedroom 
- guest house, pond & landscaping. $4,650,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treaduay 802-457-4977 



Charlotte 

NORDIC FARM ON 542 ACRES 

I Choice loeation overlooking Lakę Champlain. This 
I loeation is so stunning and important to the area that 
I the land to the west has been conserved against fur- 
I tlier dcvelopment as has Nordic Farm lands. The farm- 
I land provides a free stall barn space for a herd of 108 
I cows and heifers in separate building, plus ferm managers 
1 house, tenant house, silos & morę $840,(XX) 

Cali Wadę B. C. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 


1 



Moretown 

MISTY HILL TOP 

Wonderful 8,500 sejuare foot traditional contempo- 
rary home on 98 acres of privacy with great views 
of Sugarbush and CameFs Hump. Features five bed- 
rooms, four fireplaces, hardwood floors, cherry 
cabinets and doors and indirect cove lighting. Plus 
a 25-foot atrium greenhouse with fountain and 
waterfall. $995,000 

Cali Wadę B. C Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



West Dorer 

OWN YOUR OWN GOLF COURSE 

“Someday”, the ultimate family compound encom- 
passes 50 acres with views of Mount Snów and 
meticulously maintained landscaping. Features an 
exquisite nine-hole private golf course, indoor and 
outdoor tennis courts, an exercise room, swimming 
pool, gardens, spring and brook-fed ponds, a guest 
house, club house, court house and the incredible 
main residence. $3,000,000 

Cali Wadę B. C. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Charlotte 

THE CEDARS 

The Cedars, sitting on a rise overlooking the Bay on 5 
acres with 320 feet of lakeshore providing almost total 
privacy for the 5,000 sąuare foot shingle clad style 
East Lakę residence. Although completed in 1996, the 
porches, balcony, fireplaces, gardens and stone ter- 
race convey the traditional craftsmanship and ele- 
gance of the early 19th century. $2,400,000 

Cali Wadę B. C. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Sutton 

WEST R1DGE HAVEN ON 330 ACRES 

A period cape with extensive renovations and addi- 
tions, this wonderful home on 330 acres of open 
and wooded land has strong views of Burkę Moun- 
tain. Woodlands are comprised of mixed northern 
hardwoods and conifer stands. Beautifully land- 
scaped with lovely perennial beds, the property 
also has a greenhouse, a pond and a heated swim¬ 
ming pool. $885,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 

www.landvest.com 



HIJRRICANE HILL 

An exceptional new 3 bedroom custom log resi¬ 
dence & multipurpose barn situated on one of the 
most commanding sites in Woodstock, minutes 
from the Village. The finest materials, craftsmanship 
& Systems are in place. The property consists of 85 
acres with Southern exposure and strong views in 
all directions. A wonderful mixture of open mead- 
ows, enhanced woodland and a pond. $2,875,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 



Woodstock 

MAPLEDALE FARM 

A wonderful period four bedroom farmhouse that 
has undergone extensive renovations and is in 
turnkey condition. Located in a prime area of 
Woodstock, the property is a mixture of open Fields, 
woodlands, a year-round brook, barns and a pond 
on 17 lovely acres. $1,575,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 





Comwall 

JAMES R1DGE 

The profile of the Green Mountains span the hori- 
zon and provides the backdrop for the vicw of 
meadows, farms and the church steeples of Middle- 
bury. Wonderful seven acre land parcel with barn, 
pool, garage, stonewalls, apple trees and all Utilities 
in place. Privacy, views and convenience. 

$398,000 

CaliJoyce C. Wallace 802-660-2900 


Landl/est 


THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 


126 College Street Burlington,Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
FiyeThi Green Woodstock,Yermont 05091 802-457-4977 


The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for 


CHRISTIFS 


GREAT ESTATES autum n 2002 . 1 05 




















Green Mountain Homes 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


fountains 

International Real Estate Group 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 

Cali 802'434'2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68'V 
Huntington, VT 05462 



1,099 Acres Vershire & West Fairlee 

Ideał timber irwestment/multi use property, large 
private acreage, exceptional home sites, river 
frontage, valleys with year-round streams, 
mountaintop, intemal roads and trails, and a 
high timber value madę up of quality species. 

Price: $841,000 


Specializing in the sale of forested land and rura! estates. 
Fountain Realty, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 
Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 
_ www.fountainforestry.com _ 




CBI 

Acquisition, Brokerage & Financial Services 






SELLING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

We are New England’s largest independent business brokerage, 
now in our 25th year of matching successful businesses with qual- 
ified buyers. Through our network of professional business bro- 
kers, we represent successful businesses with motivated sellers 
throughout New England. Manufacturing, distribution, retail, 
service and hospitality businesses are now available. For a free 
information packet contact us at (802) 362-4710 or request a 
packet via our website at www.countrybusiness.net. 


Happiness is owning a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses of daily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

with over 40 years experience can help 
youfulfill your dream. 

We specialize in Yermont Hospitality 
Properties,B&Bs, Country Inns & Restaurants 


www.hospitalityconsnltants.com 
or tollfree 888-362-5001 


GATES OF THE KINGDOM. 

4-BR, 2X-bath cape offering 320-degree views 
of Presidential Rangę and Green Mountains. 
For horse Wers: 28x40' all open barn with 
water and electric, 170x80' fenced riding 
ring, 3 pastures, 14.8 open acres. Exceptional 
house madę with quality craftsmanship. 
Nicely landscaped with perennials and apple trees. 3-car garage. #1985L 
$389^000. Cali Burkę. 



UNIQVE 



REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 



The Woodstock 
Corporation \I/ 


Two-Story Colonial with 3-4 bedrooms, 

VA baths, living room with hreplace, din- 
ing room, kitchen, study, atrium, large 
deck plus covered front porch, fuli cellar 
with office area, two-car garage and 1.7± 
acres, all within walking distance of the 
Woodstock Yillage amenities, 8379,000 

Rcsiilential and l and Spccialists - Cali for currcnt listings. 

Seruing the Woodstock Areci sińce 1960. 

Marilyn L. Spaulding. Principal Kroker 
Peter .1. Ilamcl. Associatc 

IS Elm Street • 1*0 Box 657 • Woodstock, Ycrinont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 • www.woodstockcorp-re.eoin 




Get additional information 
from Vermont Life's 
advertisers faster and easier 
than ever before with VL 
Ad Link on the Vermont Life 
Web site, available 24/7 
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Compileci byjum Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last summer, there may be 
cbanges in tirnes or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, con- 
tact the Vennont Department ofTouńsrn and 
Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, Mont- 
pelier, VT05633-1301, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, or 
uisit local information bootbs. To subrnit euents, 
contact the Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing. For morę information about a 
particular event, cali thephone nurnber in the 
euent listing. The area codę for all Vermont tele- 
phones is 802. For an updated events calendar, 
i 'isit www.vermontvacation.com. 


7 Vi ro iifj h f/te 
Seccson 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for times. 

K> 1-3762. 

• Sept. 6: Locals’ Day. Local kids get in free 
with paying adult. 

• Sept. 16: Harvest Paradę. 

• Sept. 21: Fuli Moon Hayride. 

• Sept. 28-29: Mapie Celebration. 

• Oct. 12-13: Harvest Days. 

• Nov. 29-30: Holiday Open House. 

The Apple Barn & Country Bakę Shop, Ben- 
nington. Cali for times and other events. 447- 
7780. 

• Sept. 7: Winę & Cheese Fest. & Sampling Day. 

• Oct. 6: Fali Foliage Fooleries Dance Troupe. 

• Oct. 26-28: Haunted Comfield Maże. 

Barre Opera House. Cali for times. 476-8188. 

• Oct. 19: Gary Rosen’s Teddy Bears' Pienie 
Concert. 

• Nov. 1-3, 8-10: Cinderella. 

Bennington Center for the Arts. 11 a.m.-5 

p.m.; closed Mon. 442-7158. 

• Sept. 21-Oct. 13: Art of the Humań Spirit: 

A Portrait and Figurative Exhibit. Also, Artists 
for the New Century, exhibit. 

• Oct. 4-20: A Moon for the Misbegotten. 

Cali for times. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m - 
5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 2: Labor & Leisure. 

• Sept. 15: Wool Day. 

• Sept. 22: All About Apples. 

• Oct. 5: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 13: Harvest Celeb. 

• Oct. 27: A Family Hallowcen. 

• Nov. 29-Dec. 1: Thanksgiving Weekend. 
Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Thru Sept. 2: Sally Goes to the Farm, exhibit 
by Stephen Huneck. 

• Sept. 21-22: Festival Weekend. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• Thru Oct. 20: Outdoor Sculpture Exhibit. 

• Sept. 20-Nov. 22: Portrait of Tibet, photogra- 
phy exhibit of Vermonters in Asia. 

Hildene, Manchester. lOa.m. 362-1788. 



Welsh 
Haroest 
Festiv>cil 
Irt Foultney 

From the heart of Vermont’s 
siatę valley, a region rich with 
Welsh heritage, Green Mountain 
College in Poultney will present 
its annual day-long Welsh Harvest 
Festival on October 12, 2002. 

The festival is a celebration of 
Welsh culture and features art, 
musie, rugby matches, cultural 
seminars, a Welsh animal breeds 
exhibit, an organie garden tour 
and horse-drawn wagon rides. 
The day closes with the tradition- 
al bonhre and pig roast. 

Admission is $ 15 for adults, 

$5 for children under 13, and 
free for children 3 and under. 
Admission ineludes all events, 
coneerts and barbecue dinner. 
For morę information visit the 
Green Mountain College Web 
site at www.greenmtn.edu, or 
cali (802) 287-8000. 


• Sept. 29: Antiques Show. 

• Oct. 12-13: Farm, Food &. Folk Art Fair. 

• Nov. 29-Dec. 1 Thanksgmng Weekend. 

Lamoille County Players. Hyde Park Opera 

House. 7 p.m.; Sun.. 2 p.m. 888-4507. 

• Oct. 3-6, 10-13: We Sou tul of Musie. 

• Oct. 11: Yermont Catamount Brass Band, concert. 


Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilmington. 8 
p.m. 464-8411. 

• Sept. 28: Louis Battle & Judith Serkin, classical 
concert. 

• Oct. 5: Scott Sanchez, classical guitarist. 

• Oct. 12: Scott Ainslie, blues concert. 

• Oct. 19: The Stockwell Brothers, bluegrass & 
folk/rock concert. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Sept. 7-Oct. 13: Native Wood, exhibit. 

Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. (800) 245- 

SNOW. 

• Oct. 12-13: Oktoberfest. 

• Oct. 12-13: Harvest Art & Craft Show. 
Pentangle Councd on the Arts, Woodstock. 

Cali for times. 457-3981. 

• Sept. 6: Classicopia, classical musie. 

• Sept. 21: Guy Davis, blues. 

• Oct. 4: Plena Librę , Latin musie and dance. 

• Oct. 19: Flaming Idiots, family comedy. 

• Oct. 26: David Copperfield , Dickens’ play. 

The Park McCullough House, North Benning¬ 
ton. 442-5441. 

• Oct. 20: Fali Foliage Fooleries, dance troupe. 

• Oct. 25-27: Halloween events. 

• Nov. 29: Victorian Christmas. 

Shelhurne Farms. 985-8686. 

• Sept. 15: The World Tree, musical celebration 
by Paul Winter. 1:30 p.m. 

• Nov. 9-10: Champlain Valley Quilters’ Guild 
Quilt Show, 10 a.m. 

Shelhurne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-3346. 

• Thru Oct. 27: Grandma Moses. Also, American 
Wanderlust — Taking to the Road in the 
20th Century. 

Stowe Theatre Guild, Town Hall Theatre. Wed.- 
Sat., 8 p.m. 253-3961. 

• Sept. 25-28; Oct. 2-5, 9-12: The Foreigner. 
Tamarack Gallery, E. Craftsbury. Thurs.-Sat., 1-5 

p.m. & by appointment. 525-3041, 586-8078. 

• Thru Sept. 5: Landscape show with Rebecca 
Cumming, David Smith & Jake Geer. 

• Sept. 6-Oct. 12: Show with Torin Porter & 
Janet Van Fleet. 

Vermont State Craft Centers. Clay & craft edu- 
cation workshops and exhibits. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 362-3321; 
Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Sept. 1-30: Feamred Artist: Aaron Stein, Manches¬ 
ter. 

• Sept. 6-29: On Another Piane, Manchester. 
Weston Playhouse. Cali for times. 824-5288. 

• Oct. 3-6: Antiąues Show. 824-4100. 

• Oct 11-13 Weston (taft Show 

• Oct. 17-24: David Copperfield. 

• Nov. 2: Bluegrass Concert. 

T.W. Wood Gallery & Arts Center, Vt. College 
Hall, Montpelier. Tues.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. 

82887 1 3 

• Thru Nov. 19: The American River, exhibit. 
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AUTUMN EYENTS 


SjyccicŁl 

Euents 


SEPTEMBER 


Aug. 31-Sept. 1: Southern VL Garlic & Herb Fest 
10 a.m., Beaver Brcx)k Field, Wilmington. 368-7147. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2: Northfield Labor Day Weekend 
Celebration. Sat. & Sun. evening Street dances; 
Monday paradę at 10:30 a.m. 485-3797. 

1-30: Celebrate the Winooski! River clean-up and 
river education through tlie arts. River festival 
on the 21st in Montpelier includes river debris 
sculpture making, workshops, paradę, food, 
boat demos, morę. 476-1345. 

7: Barre Granite Fest Stone cutting demonstra- 
tions, sculpting, etching, finishing Sc polishing; 
tours; BBQ. 10 a.m., Granite Museum of Barre. 
476-4605. No. Ponifret Auction. 10 a.m.; view- 
ing, 9 a.m., Cong. Church. 457-3259. Glory 
Days of the Railroad Fest Celebration of rail- 
roading past, present and futurę; excursion train 
rides, musie, entertainment. 10 a.m., White 
River Jct. 295-5036. Ham & Turkey Supper 
and Variety Show. Supper, 5 p.m.; show, 8 
p.m., E. Bethel Grange Hall. 763-7689. 

8: Brownsville Roast Beef Supper. 4 p.m., Com- 
munity Church. 484-5944. Jigsaw Puzzle Con- 
test Lecture, displays, discounts for participants, 
prizes. 1 p.m., The Old Gamę Storę, Sunderland. 
362-2756. 

10; Oct. 8: Calvin Coolidge Walking Tour of 
Plymouth. 2 p.m., 672-3773. 

13- 15: Bennington Antiąue & Classic Car 
Show & Swap Meet Willow Park. 447-3311. 
Burlington Marketfest Celebrating cultural di- 
yersity. Noon, Church Street Marketplace. 865- 
7253. 

14: Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Fair Haven Second 
Saturday Dinner. 5 p.m., First Cong. Church. 
265-8864. Rochester Harvest Fair. 10 a.m., in 
the park. 767-3702. Waterville Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 & 6 p.m., Elem. Sch. 644-2946. Wa- 
terbury Ctr. Grange Fair & Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. Fair, 4 p.m.; supper, 5 & 6:30 p.m., Grange 
Hall. 244-8050. 

14- 15: Williston Harvest Fest Cider pressing, 
pony and wagon rides, morę. 10 a.m., Adams 
Farm Market. 879-5226. 

19- 22: Stowe British Invasion. British classic 
and sports car show, shops, crafts, auto jumble, 
car corral. 8:30 a.m., Mayo Farm event field. 
253-7321. 

20- 22: Northeast Street Rod Nationals. Morę 
than 1,500 pre-1949 Street rods; trade show; 
auto parts swap meet. Fri., 9 a.m.; Sat.-Sun., 
8:30 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
878-5545. 

21: Waterbury Ctr. Lawn Fest Crafts, flea mar¬ 
ket, antiąues, lunch. 9 a.m., Community Church. 
244-8089. So. Londonderry Chicken & Bis- 
cuits Supper. 5:30 p.m., First Baptist Church. 
824-3844. Waitsfield Chicken Pie Supper. 
5:30 & 6:45 p.m., United Church of Christ. 496- 
3065. Plymouth Cheese Sc Harvest Fest 
Wagon rides, sheep shearing, craft demonstra- 
tions, performances. 10 a.m., Coolidge State His¬ 
torie Site, Plymouth Notch. 672-3773. Kids’ 
Archaeology Day. 11 a.m., Mt. Independence 
State Historie Site, Orwell. 948-2(KX). Castleton 
Colonial Day Home Tour. Morę than 20 pri- 
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vate homes & public buildings. 11 a.m. 
468-5691. 

26-28: Stowe MLssion Breakfast 7:30 a.m., 
Community Church. 253-7257. 

28: E. Burkę Fali Fest Paradę, crafts, hay wagon 
rides, morę. 10 a.m.; lunch, 11 a.m., village and 
Cong. Church. 467-3165. Civil War Expo. 
Re-enactor camp life, artillery, cavalry and in- 
fantry drills, speakers, displays, musie, torch- 
liglit paradę, morę. 10 a.m., Tunbridge 
faiigrounds. 476-3580. Bmdford Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church of the United 
Church of Christ. 222-4504. Peru Fair. Food, 
crafts, animals, pony rides, paradę. 9 a.m. 
824-3065. 

28- 29: Stowe Oktoberfest Paradę, oompah 
bands, singing & dancing, German-style food. 

11 a.m., Jackson Ice Arena. 253-7321. Vt An¬ 
tiąue Dealers’ Association Antiąues Show. 
76 dealers. 10 a.m., Hunter Park Pavilion, Man¬ 
chester Ctr. 365-7574. Chester Craft Fair. 80 
craftspeople. 10 a.m., on the green. 875-2939. 

29: Montpelier Chicken Pie Dinner. 5 & 6:30 
p.m., Trinity United Methodist Church. 
229-9158. 

29- Oct. 6: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Fest Marshfield, Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, 
Peacham, Bamet, Groton, St. Johnsbury. 
563-2472. 


OCTOBER 


3: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5, 6, 7 p.m. 244-6349. 

4- 6: Mushroom Fest Fri., student events; Sat., 
mushroom paradę, 9 a.m.; classes; workshops; 
exhibits. Sun., demonstrations; field trips; fam- 
ily activities. Albany Town Hall. 

www. vermontmushroomfesti val. com. 

5: Arlington Harvest Fest 9:30 a.m., St. James 
Church. 375-9952. Waterbury Craft Bazaar. 

9 a.m.; bmnch, 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 244- 
6995. Brandon Harvest Fest Hayrides, apple 
pie, morę. 10 a.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 

Fair Haven Siatę Walk Tour. Historical soci- 
ety tour shows the use of siatę from 1810 to 
present. 10 a.m., south end of park. 265-3664. 
Madę in Vershire Day. Baskets, CDs, candles, 
decorations, cards, handknit and handwoven 
garments, mats and rugs, jewelry, preserves, 
baked goods, mapie syrup, wooden toys & fur- 
niture, morę. Workshops for children Sc 
adults. Food; raftle. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., Church Orr 
House. 685-9982. CavendLsh Foliage Sup¬ 
per. 5:30 p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7885. 
Wells Harvest Feast. 2 p.m., Modem Wood- 
man Hall. 645-0216. Poultney Craft Extrava- 
ganza. 9 a.m., Green Moimtain College. 
287-5573 Stratton Village Brewfest Stratton 
Mountain Resort. 2974000. 

5- 6: Sheep Sc Wool Fest Sheep, llamas, alpacas, 
angora goats and rabbits. Spinning, shearing, 
sheep dog herding demonstrations. Vendors, 
workshops, contests. 10 a.m., Champlain Val- 
ley Expo, Essex Jct. 446-3325. Windsor 
Struts Its Stuff. Crafts, food, entertainment. 

Sat . 9:30 a.m.: Sun.. 1 1 a.m.. Legion Hall. 674- 
5823 Antiąues Show Sc Sale. 60 dealers. 10 
a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 863- 
3489. Catholic Church Flea Market 8 a.m., 
Townshend common. 3654246. 

6: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, town hall. 

767-9157. 

12: Arlington Harvest Dinner. St. James 
Church. 375-9952. Montpelier Chicken Pie 


Dinner. 5 & 6:30 p.m., Trinity United 
Methodist Church. 229-9158. Fair Haven 
Dinner. 5 p.m., First Cong. Church. 265- 
8864. Bradford Harvest Bazaar & I un- 
cheon. 9 a.m.; luncheon, 11:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church of the United Church of Christ. 222- 
4504. E. Bethel Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
p.m., Grange Hall 728-5238. Hartland Roast 
Beef Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 436- 
2224. Post Mills Harvest Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 333-9803. So. Londonderry 
Roast Pork Supper. 5:30 p.m., First Baptist 
Church. 824-3844. Stowe Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6, 7 p.m., Community Church. 253- 
7257. W. Newbury Turkey Supper, Craft 
Sc Bakę Sale. Supper, 5, 6:15 Sc 7:15 p.m., 
Cong. Church Sc hall. 429-2632. Waterbury 
Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Community Church 
244-8089. Rutland Pumpkin Day. Pumpkin 
painting & carving for kids; musie. 9 a.m., 
Depot Park. 492-3063 Charlotte Congrega- 
tional Church Chicken Pie Supper Sc 
Silent Auction. 5, 6:30 p.m., Charlotte Cen¬ 
tral Sch. 425-3176. 

12-13: Woodstock Apples & Crafts Fair. Morę 
than 100 juried craftspeople and specialty 
food producers. 10 a.m., Bailey Meadow. 
457-2471. So. Hero Applefest Sc Craft 
Show. 9 a.m., Allenholm Farm. 372-5566. 
Newfane Heritage Fest. Morę than 80 
crafters, homemade pies, food booths, flea 
market tent, kids’ games, Morris dancers. 10 
a.m., on the common. 365-7689. No. Troy 
Village Art Show. 14 artists. Sat., 10 a.m.; 
Sun., noon. First Cong. Church. 988-2859. 
Stratton Wildlife Weekend. Educational 
programs, animals, representatives from Vt. 
Institute of Natural Science. Stratton Moun¬ 
tain Resort. 2974000. 

13: Isle La Motte Harvest Dinner. St. Anne s 
Shrine. 928-3362. Dummerston Ctr. Apple 
Pie Fest. 1,500 pies; used book sale; hand- 
crafts. 10:30 a.m., Cong. Church. 254-9158. 
Dummerston Ctr. Craft Sale & Lunch. 35 
craft booths. 9:30 a.m., Evening Star Grange 
Hall. 254-0815. Dummerston Ctr. Fire- 
man’s Pancake Breakfast. ""a.m., Fire Dept. 
257-0815. 

19: Cabot Apple Pie Fest. Contest, crafts fair. 
cider pressing, historical display, exhibit of 
heirloom apples, tastings. 11 a.m., gym & his¬ 
torical society. 426-3783. E. Barnard Oyster 
Stew Supper. 5 p.m., Community Hall. 763- 
7074. Richmond Town-Wide Open 
House. Sidewalk sales, craft fairs, bazaars, ac- 
tivities. Begins at Camels Hump Middle Sch. 9 
a.m. 434-3814. Jeffersonville Arts Sc Crafts 
Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., Cambridge 
Memoriał Gym. 644-5195. Jeffersonville 
Pumpkin Fest. 65 craft yendors, pumpkin Sc 
scarecrow decorating, costume paradę, band 
concerts. 9 a.m., on the common. 365-7650. 
Waterbury Craft Fair. Includes bakę sale Sc 
lunch. 9 a.m., Thatcher Brook Primary Sch. 
Gym. 244-7195. Harvest Market Sc Church 
Mouse Bazaar. 9 a.m., Richmond Cong. 
Church. 9 a.m. 434-2053. 

23-26: The Haunted Forest. Guests are led by 
guides to see Halloween performances on a 
tlark forest path. 7, 8, 9, 10 p.m.; Sat. matinee 
for children at 11 a.m., Catamount Family 
( tr w illiston 23S0923 

25-26: Barre Cong. Church Fair. Crafts: baked 
goods; Fri., dinner; Sat., lunch. Fri., 5 p.m.; 
Sat., 9 a.m. 4766305. 

26: Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 9 a.m.-12:30 











p.m. and 1-3 p.m. Masonie Tempie. 457-2864. 
Rutland Harvest Fest. 1 lorse & cart rides, 
cider pressing. 9 a.m„ Depot Park and down- 
town. 492-3063. 

26-2": Dog Agility Trial. Morę than 180 com- 
petitors and 225 dogs. 8 a.m., Willow Park, 
Bennington. 447-3311. 


NOYEMBER 


2: Rutland Wellness Fair. Acupuncture, mas- 
sage/bodywork, healtliy food, morę. Free yoga 
classes. 10 a.m. 775-0354. White River Jct. 
Touch of Christmas Bazaar. 7:30 a.m., 
United Methodist Church. 295-2687. 

9: Rutland Holiday Fair. 9 a.m., Holiday Inn. 
287-5573 Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Baptist Church. 226-7885. Westniinster s 
250th Birthday. Hxliibits, displays, outdoorac- 
tivities, lectures, tours, morę. Town hall, mu- 
seum, Center School, library. 387-5778. 

16: Hancock Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
town hall. 767-915" Hartland Holiday 
Baziiar. Crafts, baked goods, lunch. 10 a.m., 
Cong. Church. B6-2224. Post Mills Christ- 
mas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 333-9803. 

21: Danville Ganię Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., United 
Methodist Church. 684-3666. 

23 Bradford W ild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m., 
United Church of Clirist. 222-5913 Christmas 
Craft Bazaar. 9 a.m., Tlietford Academy. 
333-9491. 

29-30: Poultney Christmas Fair. Fri., 10 a.m.; 
Sat., 9 a.m., H.S. 287-5573- 

30: Brattleboro Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., First 
Cong. Church. 254-9767. 


Arts & JYTusic 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


Aug. 24-Sept. 2: Arts & Fine Craft Festival. Strat- 
ton Mountain Resort. 2974000. 

1: New World Fest Celtic & French Canadian 
musie and dance. 50 perfomiers. Noon, Chan- 
dler Musie Hall and downtown Randolph (see 
page 8). 728-9878. Musie in tlie Meadow Con- 
cert. 5:30 p.m., Trapp Ltxlge, Stowe. 253-7792. 

5- 22: The Musie Lesson. Tues.-Fri., 8 p.m.; Sat., 4 
and 8:30 p.m., Dorset Playhouse. 867-5777. 

6- ": South End Art Hop. Open studios and busi- 

nesses act as galleries for area artists. Fri., 5 p.m.; 
Sat., noon, Maltex Bldg., Burlington. 865-0055. 

": West Wind Fine Art Fali Opening. Paintings 
on display and for sale. 4 p.m., Manchester Ctr. 
3668126. Vt. Teddy Bear Artist Day. 9:30 a.m., 
Hugging Bear Inn, < hester (800)3250519 
14-15 Bennington (Juilt Fest. 9 a.m., Mt. Antho- 
ny Union H.S. www.sover.net/~jamests. 

14-Oct »: Vt. Watercolor Society Juried Exhi- 
bition. Opening reception, Sept. 14, 5:30 p.m. 
Gallery North Star, Manchester. 457-2020. 

20- Nov. 13: Vt Watercolor Society Exhibition. 
Opening reception, Sept. 20, 5 p.m. Zollikofer 
Gallery, Hotel Coolidge, Wliite Riverjct. 

295-3118. 

21 Barre-Tones Barbershop Musical With 
Road Show, a men s quartet. 7:30 p.m., Barre 
Opera House. 223-3860. 

21- 22, 28-29: Oct. 5-6, 12-13: Art Show & Sale. 

11 .i m bmw nstOle < irange i lali 1840133 
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Morr/W ’s 

The village of Strafford is virtually un- 
changed sińce the niid-19th century, a 
tiny cluster of houses in a farmed valley 
near the head of the Ompompanoosuc 
River's West Branch. At the north end, 
is the incomparable white-clapboarded 
old meeting house, the Strafford Town 
House, and just down the way the strik- 
ing Gothic Revival homestead of Straf¬ 
ford’s most famous son, Justin Morrill. 
Morrill was perhaps the most influential 
Vermonter of his day, a congressman, 
senator and author of the Morrill Act of 
1862, which madę a college education 
available to working and middle-class 
youngsters for the first time. 

On September 15 those interested in 
Morrill, the 19th century, or perhaps 
just a walk through an especially pleas- 
ant village on a fali day, can take a 
walking tour through Justin Mor- 
rilTs Strafford. Sponsored by the Mor¬ 
rill Homestead and the State Division 
for Historie Preservation, the tour will 
visit the Morrill homestead and mu- 
seum, the Strafford Town House and 
the town library, where MorrilTs own 
art collection is displayed. 

Those interested should meet at the 
Morrill Homestead at 2 p.m. for the 
walking tour. There is a charge of $2 
per person. Earlier arrivals are encour- 
aged for those who wish to spend time 
at the homestead. 

If your interests are morę horticul- 
tural, visit the homestead on September 
8 for “Justin Morrills Gardens: A Trea- 
sure to Restore,” a tour of the historie 
Morrill gardens. On October 13 the 
homestead hosts “Apples in Justin 
Morrill s 1800s Orchard,” a program 
that includes heirloom apple tasting and 
cider making. Ali tours start at 2 p.m. 

For information, cali (802) 7654484. 


26-29: Bessie Drennan Exhibit. Thurs.-Sat., 10 
a.m.; Siui., 11 a.m., So. Woodbury Church. 
472-5719. 

26-30; Oct. 2-6: Vermont Symphony Orches¬ 
tra^ Madę in Vt. Musie Festival Tour. Vari- 
ous towns. 864-5741. 

26- Oct. 13: Much Ado About Not bing. By Lost 
Nation Theater. Tluirs.-Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 6:30 
p.m., City Hall, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

27- 28: Old-Time Fiddlers & Stepdancing Con- 
test. Fri., 6 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m. & 6:30 p.m., 

Barre Auditorium. 728-5188. 

28; Oct. 19; Nov. 23: Aiter Dark Musie Series. 7 
p.m., Middlebury United Methodist Church. 
3880216 . 

2829: Stowe Craft Show. Morę than 40 crafters. 

10 a.m., Eleni. Sch. 253-7321. 

29: Harry Potter and the Enchanted Orchestra. 
By the Vt. Youtli Orchestra. 3 p.m., Flynn Ctr. 
for the Performing Arts, Burlington. 655-5030. 
Elisabeth von Trapp Concert. 7:30 p.m., 
Richmond Cong. Church. 434-2716. 


OCTOBER 


4- 25: Vt. Watercolor Society Fali Foliage 
Show. Opening reception, Oct. 5, 5 p.m. 
Woodstock Folk Art and Antiąuities, Wood- 
stock. 457-2012. 

5- 6: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., Pico 

Lodge. 422-3783. 

11- 13: Stowe Art & Craft Fest. 10 a.m., Top- 
notch Field. 253-7321. 

12- 13: Art in the Park Fali Fest. 10 a.m., Main 
Street Park, Rutland. 775-0356. Arts & Crafts 
Fair. 10 a.m., Jay Peak Resort. 9882611. 

16-27 Sylria. By Vt. Stage Co. Flynn, Burlington. 
863-5966. 

18: Catch a Falling Star. St. Johnsbury Town 
Band & Fairbanks Museum meteorologists. 7:30 
p.m., No. Congregational Church. 7482372. 

19: Steve Hall Piano Concert. 7:30 p.m., Grace 
Cong. Church, Rutland. 7754301. Vt. Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra Masterw orks Concert. 

8 p.m., Flynn Ctr. for the Performing Arts, 
Burlington. (800) VSO-9293. 

24- 27: Vt. International Film Fest. Noon, Nick- 
elodeon Theatre, Contois Aud., Memoriał 
Aud., Burlington. 660-2600. 

25- 27: Craft & Fine Art Show. 400 juried arti- 
sans. Traditional, contemporary & country 
crafts, folk art, fine art, gourmet specialties, 
demonstrations, live entertainment. Fri. & 

Sun., 10 a.m.; Sat., 9 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Expo, Essexjct. 8784786. 


NOYEMBER 


10: Capital City Bach Concert. 8 p.m., Unitari- 
an Church, Montpelier. 229-9408. 

15: Greg Brown in Concert. 7:30 p.m., Bellóws 
Falls Union H.S. 463-3669. 

21-24: Vermont Hand Crafters' 50th Annual 
Holiday Craft Show. 10 a.m., Sheraton Conf. 

(tr. So Burlington (800) 373-5129. 

29-30: Killington Craft Show . 10 a.m.. Cortina 
Inn. 422-3783. Christmas in the Country 
Holiday Craft Sale. 20 Vt. artists and crafts- 
people. 9 a.m., Chapel of the Snows, Stratton. 
297-2310. Putney Craft Tour & Sale. V3sit 
studios of 20 artisans; see demonstrations. 10 
a.m. 387-5995. 
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30: Kirby Quilters Craft Fair. 130 vendors. 
Woodworking, ąuilting, art & decorations, 
morc. 10 a.m., Lyndon State College, Lyn- 
donville. 626-3207. 



Green Mountain 


Candles 


VERMONT HONEYLIGHTS — Hand- 
molded beeswax candles. Visit our storę, Main 
St., Bristol. 1-800-322-2660, 
www. vermonthoneylights.com. 


O u t do o r.s & 
Sports 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


7: East Charleston Day Hike. 4.8-mi. round-trip 
guided hike up Monadnock Monntain, Leming- 
ton. 9 a.m., Vt. Leadership Ctr. 723-6551. 
Exterra Off-Road Triathlon. 4mi. swim, 7 X /? 
mi. moimtain bike, 5^-mi. trail rui. 9 a.m., 
Craftsbury Outdoor Ctr. 2446145. 

8: LCI Lakę Champlain Bass Trail Touma- 
ment of Champions. 7 a.m., Malletts Bay 
Launch. 862-7777. Triathlon Champi- 
onships. 9-mi. swim, 27.5-mi. bike, 6.2-mi. 
rui; pre-registration. 8:30 a.m. stan, Branbury 
State Park, Lakę Dunmore, Salisbury. 388-6888. 
11: Hubbardton Candlelight Battlefield Tour. 
To honor soldiers who fought & died here. 7 
p.m., Hubbardton State Historie Site. 273-2282. 
14: Northeastem Open Adad Championship. 
SpoR based on the ancient hunting techniąue 
of using the atlatl or spear thrower. Also Native 
American craft demonstrations & workshops. 
10:30 a.m., Chimney Point State Historie site, 
Addison. 759-2412. 

1415: Sto we Open Regatta. Remote-controlled 
model sailboats. 10 a.m., Commodores Inn. 
253-7321. 

21: Northeast Kingdom Lakes Century Tour. 

Ride 25, 50, 75 or 100 mi. loops on paved 
roads. 7-10 a.m. registration & start, Crystal 
Lakę State Park, Barton. 525-6212. 

22: Vt Sun 5K. Road race, 10 a.m., Middlebury. 
388 - 6888 . 

28: Missisąuoi Canoe Trip. Paddle in the 
Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge with expe- 
rienced naturalist. 7:30 a.m., Vt. Leadership 
Ctr., E. Charleston. 723-6551. 

29: 50-mile Bike or Run. Noon, Ascutney 
Moimtain Resort, Brownsville. 7864991. 


OCTOBER 


5: Newport Volksmarch. 6.25-mi. walk around 
Lakę Memphremagog, through historie border 
town. Start between 8 a.m.-l p.m. 462-2019. 
6: Mount Zioń Hike. 2 p.m., Hubbardton State 
Historie Site. 273-2282. Naturę Walk. 2 p.m., 
Mt. Independence State Historie Site, Orwell. 
948-2000. 


Foirs & Ftcld 

H>CŁ1JS 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 24-Sept. 2. 
878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 1-2. 254-2463. 

Tunbridge World’s Fair. Sept. 12-15. 889-5555. 
Vermont State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 30-Sept. 8. 
775-5200. 



To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: 

Get2Smart@adelphia.net 


Aduenture!Outdoor 


EXPERIENCE BURKĘ! Year-round adventure 
in Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom — and home 
of Kingdom Trails and Burkę Mountain. Free 
Brochure. 802-626-4124, 
burkechamber@burkevermont.com, 
www.burkevermont.com. 


Antiques 


SIGN OF THE D1AL CLOCK SHOP. Pre- 
serve the value of your antique clock. Repairs, 
restorations, and sale of antique eloeks sińce 
1966. St. Johnsbury, VT. 802-748-2193, 
www.signofthedial.com. _ 

MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19łh century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.antiquequilts.com 

Businesses for Sale 


VERMONT COUNTRY STORES...We spe- 
cialize in the sale and marketing of Vermont 
country Stores, family food markets and conven- 
ience Stores. We have Stores available from 
$150,000 to $1,250,000. Cali Dick Blanchard 
at Realty Professionals for current list today. 
(802) 223-2228, 

e-mail: DickatRP@aol.com or 144 Main St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
selection of profitable Vermont Businesses for 
sale. Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 
802-985-2220, 

broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


Business Retreats 


CORPORATE TEAM BUILDING, through 
personal growth, outdoors in naturę. 
www.SouLAwakening.org. 


Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden 
Carousels. Originals, commissions and lessons. 
Cali 802-380-3536 or 
www.carouselsbyshowme.com. 


Cheese Making 


FARMSTEAD CHEESEMAKING COURSES. 
Learn the art of making hand-crafted cheeses in 
the heart of the beautirul Green Mountains. Cali 
Three Shepherds Farm for brochure/morę infor- 
mation at 802-496-3998 or 
e-mail: localfood@msn.com. 


Custom Tiles 


LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU-FIRED TILES, 
handmade by MerryWoman Studios, Bridgewa- 
ter, www.vermontel.net/^merrywoman, 

802-672-2230. 


For Sale 


SELLING EARLY ISSUES OF VERMONT 
LIFE 1949-1990. Price negotiable. 
802-388-2384. 


Furniture Makers 


WINDSOR CHAIRS, ROCKERS. Shaker 
inspired, hand-made furniture. Waltham, Ver- 
mont, 802-877-1058, www.timothyclark.com. 

GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS: An organization of forty of Ver- 
mont’s finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


Home Builder 


FINELY CRAFTED HOMES SINCE 1976. 
New homes designed and built with the land- 
scape in mind, classic homes restored. Carpentry 
crew travels maximum 45 minutes from Brattle- 
boro, consulting and design work available far- 
ther afield. J. Hiam — Building & Design, P.O. 
Box 841, Putney, Vermont 05346, 802-384- 
0138, www.jhiam.com. 


Inn Brokers 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop- 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Real Estate section. 
www.hospitalitvconsultants.com or 
toll free 888-362-5007. 


CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINI 
UMS. Fabulous foliage. Near Sugarbush, now 
booking ski season accommodations. 800-535- 
5622. www.christmastreeinn.com. 
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Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Con- 
certinas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Outdoor Recreation 



The Eąuestry 


Lessons. Training & Boardin^ 

Adult & Child Cainps & Weekends 
Begimiing to Advanced Riders 
Specializing in Adult Riders 
kate Sell»y. Owner & Instructor. ARICP Level ID Ceitified 
New Haven. \T (802) 453-4424 www.equestry.com 


Photography 


Fine Photo Restoration 



PRESERVING HEMORIES 


Free brochure and 
quote package 
Fuli restoration and retouching 
services including colorizing, 
special effects and picture frames 

www.finephotorestoration.com 877 - 597-9243 


m 


SNOWTOGRAPHY 

by ^ Bruce L. Corbett 

0riginal ' t5eaut ^ uł snowflake 
photography and cards. 
10776 Route 116 

" * Hinesbur 9/ Vermont 05461 

v * s www.snowtography.com 


Real Estate 

Redstone 

Brokerage, Development, 

Property Management, Construction 

802.658.7400 redstonevt.com 

210 College St., Suitę 201, Burlington, VT 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters. Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


c SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND 
PROPERTY Information. Sugarbush Invest- 
I ment Properties 800-521-4550 or 
I www.sugarbushvt.com. 

VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, Busi- 
nesses. Granger Real Estate, 802-365-7600, 
www.vermont-home.com. 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
802-843-2390, 

www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 


NORTH HILL REAL ESTATE is an agency 
dedicated to working primarily with Buyers. 
Accredited Buyer Representative and Certified 
Buyer Broker. For morę information, 
www.northhillrealestate.net or 802-875-1200. 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Acquire a successful 
New England business. Earn a great living and 
enjoy a rantastic lifestyle. 
www.countrybusiness.net. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION 

offers complete real estate services in and about 
the Woodstock area. Check our website 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com, 18 Elm Street 
Woodstock, VT 05091, (802) 457-3700. 

HAV1NG COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 
for the last three decades, perhaps I can help 
you. Brooks Barron Real Estate, 802-767-3398. 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 

All cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain ( 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Classic Cookers • 90-3028 Lower Bamett Hill 
Middlesex.VT05602 .802-223-3620 
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Travel 


» Specinl Pin. 


B ennington, Vermont. 

History galore, covered bridges, Batde 
Monument, museums, arts, shop- 
ping, dynamie downtown, antiques, 
fali foliage and morę. Log on to 
www.bennington.com to plan your 
vacation getaway or cali 800-229-0252. Find out why 
Bennington is a special place...where Yermont begins. 




Bennington l 


Yacation Rentals 


PRIVATE, SECLUDED BIT OF HEAVEN 
IN VERMONT. Imagine: Romantic cabin get- 
awa^ for your honeymoon, or “special anniver- 
sary ’. Deep soaking tub for two. Luxurious 
king-sized oed. Fireplace. Kitchen. 86 foot 
waterfall, gorge. No neighbors! Two day mini¬ 
mum. Briagewater, VT, 802-672-5141. 

JOHNSON, VT: MULTI-LEVEL HOME: 
Panoramie views, very private, separate sauna 
house, hot tub, many aecks, brooks, waterfalls, 
walking trails, screened-in porch, BBQ. Superb 
kitchen, dishwasher, W/D, 4BDs, wood stoves, 
elegantly furnished. Convenient to Stowe/shop- 
ping. Satellite TY7VCR. Fall/Winter rentals. 
$300/day, $l,400/week. (845) 677-5193. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 
HILL. Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a 
centuiw-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Yer¬ 
mont nillside with all the comforts and conven- 
iences you would expect in an exceptional home 
including air conditioning. Featured in the April 
2001 issue of Vermont Magazine and the cover 
story in the February 2001 issue of 
Builder/Architect magazine. Located in West 
Fairlee, VT. 802-333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net 
or www.grasshopperhiIlonline.com. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM YACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking 
& snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain 
Road, West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563- 
2025. macbain@kingcon.com. 


FREE YACATION RENTAL GUIDE with 
hundreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 
802-229-2433. Web site: 

http://www.vermontproperty.com. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
finest selection of vacation homes and condos in 
the area. Yisit www.stowecountryrentals.com 
for complete descriptions and current rates or 
cali 1-800-639-1990. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS for the discriminating vacationer. 
Simoneau Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672. (802) 253-4623. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo list- 
ings of OWNERS’ HOMES. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 
Cali 1-800-628-0558 or see 6750+ rentals 
online in color at http://cyberrentals.com. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. 
Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire proper¬ 
ty. 877-4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

STONECUTTER’S COTTAGE. 4 bedroom, 
1827 Cape, near Montpelier. $850 weeldy. Sep- 
tember 16 - October. Inauire for off-season. E- 
mail: fliesk@aol.com, cali 1-802-433-5406. 
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Picture Postscript 


y— j 



The view was great, but things looked bleak for Keith Datchler of Battle, 

England, last fali on his visit to the hang-gliding platform on Mount Ascutney. It wasn’t as 
bad as it seems, though. Datchler was hanging by his fingertips for the benefit of his wife, 
Fiona, who knows he’s afraid of heights, but didn’t know he had his feet ńrmly planted on the 
rock next to the platform, as the photo below of a morę relaxed Keith shows. The Datchlers 
were visiting their Yermont friends Lindy and Karen Larson in Westminster. 
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Country Business, Inc. 

Country Home Products 
Dakin Farm 
Dark Horse Realty 
Deck House 

Deerfield Village Furniture 
Eat Good Food 
Equestry 

Everywear for Everybody 
Fine Needlework 
Fine Photo Restoration 
Fine Windsor Chairs 
Fountain Realty 
Four Columns Inn 
Governor’s Inn 

Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
Green Mountain Inn 
Hawkins House 
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Hawthorn Suites Hotel 
Historie Inns of Burlington 
Hospitality Consultants 
House in the Woods 
Huntington Studio 
Inn at Essex 

Inn at Mountain View Farm 
. Morgan s Steakhouse 
Johnson Woolen Mills 
Katharine Naylor Real Estate 
Kennedy Brothers Factory Market 
Lague Inn 

Lakę Champlain Cruises 
LandVest 

Liberty Head Post & Beam 
Liberty Hill Farm 
Lighting by Hammerworks 
Lyndon State College 
Mapie Landmark Woodcraft 
Mapie Manor B & B 
Marie Miller Quilts 
Marvin Windows 
Mary Bryan Memoriał Gallery 
McKernon Group 
Middlebury Inn 
Moose River Lakę & Lodge 
Mountain Road Resort 
Mountain Top Inn 
Mountainside Resort at Stowe 
Mt. Nebo Gallery 
New Dimension Homes 
New England Culinary Institute 
Palmer House Resort 
Paradise Motor Inn 
Peter D. Watson Agency 
Pompanoosuc Mills 
Powaer Trap 
Putney General Storę 
Quechee Lakes Development 
Randall Henson Chairmaking 
Reluctant Panther 

Remax/Champlain Valley Properties 

Redstone 

Rock of A ges 

Rosę Ann Fiumphrey Home 
Scandinavian Country Shop 
Second Star Toys 
Shelburne Farms 
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Snowtography 
Sol Matę Socks 
St. Michaels College 
State Farm Insurance 
Stewarts Shops 
Stone Błock Antiaues 
Stone Hill Inn 
Stone Soldier Pottery 
Timberpeg East, Inc. 

Tom Wealcley Storyteller 

Trapp Family Lodge 

Umversity Mail 

University of Vermont 

University Press of New England 

UVM Theater 

Vergennes Opera House 

Vermont Alpaca Company 

Vermont Artisan Designs 

Vermont Arts Council 

Vermont Cheese Council 

Vermont Country Storę 

Vermont Crafts Council 

VT Dept of Forests, Parks & Recreation 

VT Dept of Agriculture 

Vermont Folk Rockers 

Vermont Higher Education 

Vermont Islands & Farms 

Vermont Marble Exhibit 

Vermont Property Owners Report 

Vermont Public Radio 

Vermont Snowflakes 

Vermont State Colleges 

VT State Craft Center/Frog Hollow 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra 

Vermont Teday Bear 

Vermont Vernacular Design 

Versa-Lok 

Village at Fillmore Pond 
Von Bargens 
Wake Robin 
Waybury Inn 
Weather Hill Restoration 
Weston Craft Show 
WildWind Bed & Breakfast 
Williams Inn 
WilloughVale Inn 
Wise Yacation Rentals 
Woodstock Corporation 
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rom our advertisers, go to 
WW.VTLIFE.COM and click 
on our VL AdLink button. 

See o yerleaffor morę details. 
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OR... 

Simply circle the 
advertisers’ reader 
irvice numbers on the 
card at right. 

Iow three to five weeks 
for delivery. 
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FREE PR0DUCT INFORMATION Do not use after December 31, 2002 


Send us this card for FREE information about products and seruices aduertised in this issue. 


Mr./Ms./Dr._ 


Address- 


Enter my subscription to 
Vermont Life (one year $14.95) 
1 □ START 2 □ EXTEND 


City/State/Zip_ 


EmaiL 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. 

We'11 bill you later (U.S.A. only) 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can reąuest information from 
participating Yermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWW.VTLIFE.COM. 


How does it worki 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Hereyou can request information and/or link to advertisers > Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You 7/ receive information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
via the regular mail. 

We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, ifyou prefer, 
you can still request information via the Reader Service Card below. Sim- 
ply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five weeksfor 
delivery of information using the card. 


PLACE 

STAMP 

HERE 


Send Fo 


WrmontLife magazine 

INQUIRY SERVICE 
PO. BOX 501 I 
PITTSFIELD, MA 01203-501 I 


FREE 

INFORMA TI 
From Advertise 
In This Issue 


I.II,.1,111.ILI,1,11. II.mIL,. Il,„ II, 1,1,1 


vtlife.com/AdLink 




















Jurne to Apptzfcst and enjoy the harvestl 

October IZ and 13, ZOOZ South Hero, VT 

• Surnple delicious home-cooked food • Pet the animals i 

• Crafts and Ahtiąnes • Games and Flea Market • Cider Press-oft 
• Baking Contests • Musie and Dancing... and ser much mejre! 

Rut most of all, don’t forget to pick your own apptes! 

Friendly folks and a feast of fali flavor$! j 

For morę information cali: 800-262-5226 


B. Traveling The Raił Trail 

The Missisquoi Valley Raił Trail takes you into 
the heart of Northern Vermont's agricultural 
open lands. The Raił Trail wanders 26.4 miłes 
through the farms, forests, fields and wetłands 
of Franklin County at a railroad's pace, slow, 
steady grades with sweeping bends. You'll 
see the posteard images of Vermont you've 
grown to love. You'll also see the families 
working the landscapes that created this spec- 
tacular scenery. 

-- C A N A D A 


A. The Island Linę 

The Island Linę is part of the HHn 
350 mile Champlain Bikeways Wł S 
route weaving the shores 
of Lakę Champlain from 
Whitehall, NY to Chambly, Quebec. 

The Island Linę boasts over 60 miles 
of five themed, interpretive loops that 
allow you to set the pace. Travel 
through Vermont's Islands featuring 
lakeshore farms, orchards, vineyards, 
the largest natural sand beach in 
Vermont, historie villages, quaint delis 
and fine dining establishments. Stay 
overnight and enjoy the solitude at a 
variety of B&Bs and country inns. 


Existing route 


Proposed 

causeway 

connection 


For self-guided tour information contact 800-262-5226 
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www.islandsandfarms.com 
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Vermont's farmers are famous for their cows, their mapie syrup and their self-reliance. 
Not as well known is the genuine welcome you will receive on a Vermont farm. 

On a farm visit, you can get lost in a corn maże, learn about the wonders of mapie 
syrup, visit the oldest Shetland sheep farm in the country and, of course, enjoy some of 
the world's best cheeses, madę by true artists. 

There are over 80 farms, museums and agricultural tours for the whole family to enjoy. 

For morę information, visit the Vermont Department of Agriculture's Web site at 
www.state.vt.us/agric, or the Yermont Farms! Association at www.vermontfarms.org. 


YERMONT 


1-877*VTFARMS 


























